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ABSTBACT 

Issues pertaining to the administration of technical 
education vithin the p ostsecondary education system of western 
Australia are examined, as ar« nev developments pcstsemndary 

education and procedures adopted by the We stATiTi.A » st 1 iaa Po Frt 

Secondary Education Commission to study this topic* Excerpts from 
Commonwealth Government reports on technical and further education 
are presented as background information* Arguments for and against 
the separation of the Technical Education Division from the Education 
Department are considered, as are seme of the attributes of 
aepartmental and authority type structures* It is concluded that 
overall the arguments and evidence in favor of separation are 
stronger than those for retention of the Technical Education Division 
in the Education Department* Stages for accomplishing this separation 
are recommended, (SH) 
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V. 



INTRODUCTION 

The question of the administration of technical education was the subject 
of discussion in the Partridge Committee Report on post secondary education 
in Western Australia, and that Comnittee's reconimendations for the creation 
of a statutory Technical and Further Education Authority were referred to 
this Commission for examination and advice. 

This Report coti^rises five main sections and an appendi' . Section 1 is 
the ii^troduction and discusses the procedures adopted by the Coimiission. 
Section 2 of the Report provides extracts from Cwimonweal th Government 
reports on technical and further education. Section 3 discusses the issues 
and the arguments for and against the separation of the Technical Education 
Division from the Education Oepartinent. Section 4 examines some of the 

^ attributes of departmental and authority type structures. Section 5 comprises 

conclusions and recomnendations. Appendix 1 lists the organisations and 

x individuals who maJe submissions. 



(1) Poet-Seaondary Education in w&etem Atietralia, Report of the Cwnmittee 
on Post-Secondary Education^ appointed by the Minister for Education in 
Western Australia under the Chairmanship of Professor P.H. Partridge, 
Perth, January, 1976. 
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SECTION 1 : INTRODUCTION AND DISCUSSION OF PROCEDURES ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSION 

1.1 The Western Australian Post Secondary Education Coirmisslon (WAPSEC) 
resolved at Its February 1977 meeting that a subcoirmlttee of the Coirmission 
would accept specific responsibility for an examination of the Issues 
raised particularly In Chapter 5 of the Partridge Coirmittee Report on Post 
Secondary Education in Western Australia. This examination was to be 

made in light of the new developments in post secondary education since 
the Partridge Report was released in January 1976, Some of these 
developments were the release of a Report on post secondary education 
in Tasmania; the establishment of post secondary education enquiries 
in Victoria and South Australia; and the announcement by the Conmonweal th 
Government of its intention and later action to confine the three post 
secondary education conmisslons, namely the Universities Comlsslon, the 
Coirmisslon on Advanced Education and the Technical and Further 
Education Comlsslon, Into a single Conmonweal th' Tertiary Education 
Comisslon. The question of changes In State/Commonwealth responsibility 
les for funding post secondary education was also under debate. 

1.2 The Coirmisslon decided that a number of Issues should be listed and that 
these should form the basis on which public submissions should be sol- 
icited. These issues are referred to In some detail in Section 3 of this 
report. In addition to a Ministerial media release, advertisements were 
placed in the major newspapers. Specific organisations and persons were 
identified and these were approached with a direct request for them to 
elaborate on earlier submissions made to the Minister or the Commission 
or, in other cases, to make submissions. The list cf submissions 
received forms Appendix 1 of this Report. 

1.3 Following the work of the subcoirmlttee the whole Coirmission was involved 
in an extensive examination of the various options possible for the 
administration of technical education. This examination led to the 
conclusions and recoirmendations stated in Section 5 of this Report. 



SECTION 2 : NATURE OF TECHNICAL AND FURTHER EDUCATION 



2.1 A watershed document In the development of technical education in 

Australia was the First Report of the Australian Comnittee on Technical 
and Further Education (ACOTAFE) released in April 1974.*^^ This Common- 
wealth Committee undertook a major survey of technical education In the 
States and examined over two hundred written submissions on how technical 
education might be improved. The Report described technical and further 
education as that education by means of which the individual can 



(a) acquire or make progress towards aequiring, by full time or pan time 
fitudicst assessable occupational qualifications involving mentaU m:inu^1 
or social skills; and/or 

(b) acquire or seek to acquire, usually, on a part time basis, knowledge or 
skills for secondary^ additional, or itupplcmcntary occupational 
purposes, or for the purpose of per^tonal development or cnrichntcnt^ or 
to utilise leisure creatively. 

The essential characteristic that distinguiithes (a) from (b) is the formality of 
occupational qualifications acquired and iis relevance to immediate employment 
purposes. Courses consistent with (a) are usually available in technical college type 
institutions where formal evaluation criteria are normally used; courses consistent 
with (t>) are usually less formal and described as adult education* and ure frequently 
available in technical colleges. 

1.18 The educational options in institutions within the formal and non formal 
TAFE patterns are: 

(a) apprenticeship and post apprenticeship courses; 

(b) various non indentured courses for skilled workers; 

(c) ccrttficaie and sub diploma courses for technicians in manufacturing 
industries and similar level courses for persons in commerce* com- 
munity service* rural mining, artistic, and other industries; 

(d) courses which can lead to full professional status or which enable pro- 
fessionals to update their technology or to specialise; 

(e) courses which can be broadly described as preparatory or bridgisig^ Uiat 
is, leading to higher courses of study^ or short courses in job skills or 
particular kinds of knowledge; 

(0 courses of an informal kind and varying in length from a number of 
years to quite short periods in any aspect of technology^ science, liberal 
studies^ self expression^ home handicrafts and cultural appreciation. 



(Paras. 1.17, 1.18) 



2.2 The concept central to the Report was the provision of unrestricted access 
to post school education provided through technical and further 
education. (TAFE* the acronym* has emerged as a name fbr this sector 
of education) . The Cotimittee adopted two guidelines - 



(2) Australian Comnittee on Technical and Further Education (H. Kangan* 
Chairman)* TAFE in Auetratia, Report on Needs in Technical and Further 
Education* April* 1974* AGPS* Canberra* I97fi. 
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(ft) Recurrent opportunities Tor technical and Turlher education should be avail- 
able to people or M ;igcs rcgnrdless or miuiinum runniil cducaliomil entry 

^ requirements cr orcnrrcnt employment statu:;. Opportunities throughout 

lire Tor recurrent educ;ttiun should give priority to the needs urthe individ- 

- - uat us a person and tu his or her development us u member or society^ 

including the development or non vocational und social skills that afTcet 

^ t personality. 

(b) The broader the approach in technical and Further education the more the 
likelihood of creating an environment in which self motivated individuals 
can reach their vocational goals and in whieh motivation may be regen- 
erated in people who have lost it. 

(Preface p.xvii) 



2.3 In Its summary of conclusions and reconmendations the Comnlttee wrote * 

(4) Under the combined influences of technologicaK demographic and social 
changes, technical and Further education isafTectinga continually inercasing propor^ 
tion or the adult population, and this trend will continue. Musi people seeking 
technical and Further educ:ition are eommonlv inriueuccd by utiUtari;:n motives. As a 
result, it is important that gener:il education be seen as relevant to vocational pur- 
poses and that vocational edueation in turn becomes more general in its content and 
methods so that people can be better prepared to adapt them'^Jves tu changing 
conditions and to restraining, us necessary, at any time of their working lives, 

($) Real barriers to vocationally oriented education exist, more so in some States 
than in others. Strong emphasis should be placed on unrestricted access to recurrent 

^ education. The colleges should extend preparatory courses, transfer courses and 

other help to enable adults to attempt the level of vocational education they desire, 
including the making good of omissions or deficiencies tetatcd to primary and secon- 
dary sehooling. There should be unrestricted access to assessments oFknowledge and 

X skills Tor the purpose oFgainingrrormal qualifications, irrespective of where or how 

the individual prepared himself Entry requirements should be progressively eased, 

(6) Technieal and Turther education has too often been thought of as something 
different From a tidy mainstream of education *~ primary, secondary and tertiary. 
The proper perspective Tor the Fourth quarter of the twentieth century is Tor technical 
and farther education to be seen as an alternative — neither inferior nor superior — 

(9) The concept of recurrent vocationally oriented education is espeeially relevant 
to teehnical and Further education. It offers tbe best hope whereby the coinmtinity 
can cope with shifting job spectfieatiuns resulting from technological find social 
change, und especially with new employment opportunities whieh open up. Technical 
colhtge type institutions eunstituEe the widcM networks available in Austr'^liu Tor the 
format vocational education of adults, and henee are particularly well suited to 
extend recurrent education practices and procedures. Tliey should he given every 
opportunity to do so, 

(Conclusions p.xxiii) 

2.4 The Conmittee was very conscious of the role of TAPE teachers in improving 
the quality of education - 

(23) ITthe preceding Conelusions are to have an efTcetive widespread impita on the 
concepts and development ofTAFH it will be necessary to capture theenthu2»iasm of 
teachers and to provide them ^vith opportunities to gain the backaroiind anti skills 
^ required. Emphasis on providing an edue^tional service to people ofall agesi regard 

Tor individual ne(»ls. technology in educution, seirp;ieed adtilt learning, tiseoFlibriry 
resource centres, unrestricted aceess, recurrent voeationally orient';d education, 
counselling and guidance , services, social worker help, tutorial amstnnce — a!! theSe 
must be mode an integral part of teehnical teacher tnuniiig. The kind of teacher 
educi!tion and training, hoth initial and in-service, th;it i:; provuied will determine 
how teehnical and Turrher education develops. 
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f (Conclusions p.xxvi) 



In Its Report* the Comnlttee stated that 



<42j Enrolments in technological fields no longer predominate in tcciinical ^^H^ 
altilougii tiic largest single group of unrolnicnts U \fi the engineering field which is 
strongly influenced by comptilsory apprcnticcshiti cnruhneiits. More than 50pcr cent 
of alt eiirolmunts are in the non tcdinological ficMs such as art, musk, business 
f*:neral studies, ;vnd various service studies such us food services* fashion and 
transport. 

(Conclusions p.xxviii) 



Concern was expressed that country T^sidents^^hou^ 
development of comnunity type colleges. 

(24) Access to further education by many persons who reside outside large 
metropolitan areas would be facilitated by the development of community type . 
colleges which would help adults overcome deficiencies in their primary and 
secondary schooling and offer courses up to diploma tevel, where necessary, in 
addition to the range and level of courses customarily available from technical 
colleges. Such a development shouk), of course, have proper regard to practical 
economies and to educational standards at other institutions to which students may 
later wish to transfer, or from which they may wisfh to gain recognition for completed 
subjects, tt is to he hoped that thi^ Conclusion will not tempt principals or other 
education administiiHors to change the nature and character of 'technical colleges' 
whose designation they may decide to alter to that of 'community a>)lege'. Cour5e 
kvels at colleges should be determined by cduaitionul criteria atcne and not hy 
whether they can attract funds from the Australian Government which at present 
might not otherwise be available. The great majority of students at technicat colleges 
are thire lo S^in applied knowledge and practical skills, and the colleges should 
continue to eater essentially for this kind of education. No useful purpose would be 
served by attempts to compete with institutions offering more advanc«^ studies. 



(Conclusion 24) 



The Committee wrote - 



4J01 The Committee believes that some existing technical colleges could be 
extended or adapted int<> community colleges and supports those States that already 
have this in mind. Alternatively some community colleges might develop first as 
colleges offering the Preparatory and Adult Education Streams, progressing by 
stages to include courses with vocational orientation. 

4J02 Overall^ in the Committee*s conception, a community college should provide 
a focal point from which the local community's needs can bc-met. The emphasis 
should lie in the breadth of its educational offerings particularly as it contributes to 
the enrichment ofmembersof that community. Such a college should be prepared to 
engage in whatever co-ordinating work is required in local education and cultural 
activities, and the college itself should be available to groups as a mee* Ag place and 
practice area. The less frct|ucnt and by- no means essential role is the provision of part 
or all of some diploma courses for which there is a need in the community. Clearly if 
the (leinaiid is soeh thai a *!roup of sludent^ of reitsonable proportion is anxious to 
study a diploma course Ihcn a coitimunfty college shook) respond. 



(Paras. 4.101* 4.102) 
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2.7 The provision of TAPE for women ;^as an important task - 

(50) Women are presently less likely to enrol in f AFE than men. There is wide 
scope Tor women of all ages to gain Formal qualifications in both the technoloj^icul 
and non technological fields in technical cotl«^cs. and enhano: their occupational 
standing, ^ith the advantage or formal qualifications acquired during their youth, 
women could resume more prestigious careers lalcr in life with less restraining. 

(51) Special attention should be given to the fitcilities in technical colleges fc^ 
married women to gain formal vocational qualifications. In particular, the 
convenience of attendance times, facitilics for child care for short periods* the 
amenities, and the psychoJQgical and emottomil complexities of mature women 
sharing the s;imc formal class facilities with adolescents just out of iiccondary school 

, sho uld-bcex am ined-i ivead>-Sla tiwis*a*matteM)f-tirgency:— — 

(Conclusions p.xxix* p.xxx) 

2.8 These samples of Comnittee thinking accompanied by Conmonwealth grants 
to the States help illustrate why that Report profoundly changed the 
direction of technical education in Australia. Many have deliberately 
adopted the acronym TAPE for technical and further education so as to 
stress the new direction. 

2.9 The Second Report of the Australian Comnittee on Technical and Further 
Education^^^ in Hay 1975 saw no need to repeat the philosophies and concepts 
of the First Report but attempted to develop a phased program for their 
implementation. T)ie Comnittee saw TAFE in the context of post secondary"^ 
education. The Report stated 

2*2 Post-Secondary educatl(m is concerned with tha education of 

adults^ Pfttscns unaer the aga of ^8 years arc a declining proportion of 
total enroinents in post*secondary education. The Oomittee believes that 
there Is a broad continuum of educational opportunities in the 
post-secondary field that are provided by universities, colleges of advanced 
- education and the TAFC colleges. Planning for post^secoadary education mXBt 
take cognisance of the nuniber and diversity of places provided in each of 
these sectors. Each sector has its own need ^or appropriate resources but, 
in the allocation of resources, post*secondary education must be seen as a 

(Para. 2.2) 

2.10 The Comnittee suggested that, as in overseas countries, Australia was 
moving away from a period of emphasis on elitist higher education towards 
mass post secondary education. The Report stated * 



(3) Australian Comnittee on Technical and Further Education (E. Richardson, 
Chairman), tafe in AuetraUa^ Second Report on Needs in Technical and 
Further Education, Hay 1975, AGPS, Canberra, 1975. 



2*12 In provliSlnO for masa post*socondary education^ tht majority of 

OeCD meail)er countries are envisaging^ as one of th$i3C iwin strategies ^ a 
wider diversification of their post-secondary «ducation systems and the 
develc^At of institution's and programs to provide teminali and for the 
Host parti vocationally oriented postrseoondary education. These are 
sonetines referred to as 'short-cycle institution!"' and 'short-cycle higher 
education*. taf£ institutions have an Ijoportant role in Australia as port 
of thoso strategies^ 



2.11 The Committee spent some tire on discussions of the concepts of recurrent 
and adult education and the role of TAPE institutions in these activities- 



4*13 Without l>eing described or perceived as a systcji of recurrent 

education^ technical oolLecjes in Australia have effectively been ttie major 
provider of recurrent education opportunities ^ and have l)een substantially 
ooncemcd ipfith mature students since ?AFE has d«vel<^d largely in response 
to the needs of those vlu> have left school end are vorking (including 
apprentices). Host students are aduXt^ attending pnrt^tiM in the evening or 
wider day-releasei block*release# sandvdch or other attendance patterns^ 
iia)cing educational oppoi^tunities available to tho8« who left full^tine school 

for vork at various points in the education syst^i tAfe^ institutions hava 
shoMn considerable flexibility. Flexibility has been apparent in 
interpreting entrance requirements! in making parts of courses available 
through short periods of full-time attendance ranching from several days to a 
yeeri in relating vork e^qnirience iind fonfuil studyi in designimj cowrsos to 
meet the needs of conparatively «mall groups of people. Dy further 
increasing flexibility and responsiveness to need in tliose and other Mys^ 
access to relevant education can be made available through TAPE institutions 
as required throughout, the lifetime of those w)k> have left school. The 
discussion in chapter 5 covers many of the aspects of I^Fi: which are relevant 
to its continuing role as the major system meeting an increasing demand for 
recurrent education. Xt describes some ot the Changes In emphases and 
methods and suggested developments vhich ^iii assist TAFl; through State 
Departments/Divisions and other providing bodies to meet these demands^ 

(Para. 4.13) 

2.12 The First Report of the Technical and Further Education Coirmission for the 
Triennium 1977-79^^' focused on the topic "Towards a Better Balance - The 
Case for TAFE". The Coirmission demonstrated the present contribution 
of TAFE to the education of the population - 



(4) Technical and Further Education Commission (First Report, H.K. Coughlan, 
Chairman), Report for the friemim W17-1^n^ AGPS, Canberra, 1976. 
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}*U Tha iji^rtdnc« of TATB in tha pMVi%ion poat^sc}iOCl 
«duc4tlon^ Iporttms Is ijnmdiatcay appArent 

(«tt rigurei 3a* Ot lO^ydar-olda in tJw Australian pQcnilation, aome 
<9,oaaw»re uneortakii^ vocatioAal or pra-^vocAtiontl sttidies at * TAT^ 
Ijiatltution in 1974. thia npraatnta 30 par cant of Mlaa and 10 per 
cent of faatalas in the antim iS^year^ld age^roup. At «9e 19 the 
«0« at %4iiG^ anrolinanta peak in both univeraitiea and colleges of 
advancad aducaticn -* TAPB students account for approxlnataly half of 
all students still engif^ad in any font of education^ or aoiia 17 pe^ 
cent of all parsons in tha population age^roup* U narkad dia|Wt^ity 
batuaan the saxes is again a feature of this a9e-group*s part icipat ion 
in tAFB. 



3.12 The significance of TAPE not confined to the proviaion it 
«akea for v^vng people. Of all participants in TAPE in 1974 nore than 
62 per cent f'ere a9«d 20 or morei in vocational and preparatory 
courses^ soiae 55 per cent vera 20 or older* Students aged 20^-29 
undertaking vocational and preparatory courses in TAFE equal in nmber 
the total of all persons in that age^roup undertaking any fomt of 
tertiary education. For those aged 30 and ebove, TAFE becomea the 
predcfiinant provider of post*school aducation* 



FIgura 3Lt 

STUDENTS IN POST-SCHOOt EDUCATION 
BY AGEU) AND EDUCATIONAL SECTOR, 
AUSTRALIA ^ 1974 
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(Paras, 3,11, 3,12 and 
Figure 3,1) 



2.13 The final Report that the Technical and Further Education Comisslon 

produced pn'or to Its replacement by the Conxnonwealth Tertiary Education 
Comnlsslon and Its Councils was a submission to the Williams .Comnlttee^of - 
Inquiry Into Education and Training/^ In that submission the Comnlsslon 
reiterated the diversity of TAPE - 

1.33 Course prGVision in TAFC is similarly diverse. Cour3es offered 

vary tjreatly in their total length Bnd oonsecxuftntly in their demands on the 

time students^ on staff and on other resources! in totals more than 3#000 

courses are itrovided by the major taFG authorities in the Sti^s^ ranging in 

length from less than 25 hotirs'to mor<} than 3#000 hours of claiss attendance. 

Apprenticeship and related trade courses - long thought of as the major 

function of the 'tech* * nob/ constitute only about one^fifth of all TAPE 

carolncnts. There are now large numbers of other shllled vocational courses 

for i^ersons not indentured in a tradei tliose include many certificate 

courses for prospective tedinicians and persons engviged in para*iiroff)ssional 

occupations^ particularly in the manufacturing and .-service industries^ and a 

wide range of courses designed to supplement previous training or to provide 

si>ecialised instruction in particular aspects of idb skills, other courses 

of growing imiportance in TAFC are those providing pro*vocational training to 

persons prior to their entry into c^ploynenti and preparatory or bridging 

instruction to persons vihose educatiunal e^cporience is not sufficient to 

pcmit direct entry to a d^osen vocational course. Goventment TAPE 

institutions are also major providers; of adult education courses of the 

p3r;onal interest^ leisure or general enrichment kind. The great majority of 

all courses are still provided on a part-time basis only# despite an extended 

provision of full^^time options in recent years; about 94 per cent of all 

TaFI: enroltnents in l^7S were of persons studying either part-tine or by 

correspondence. Course instruction is provided by a teaching force of loore 

than 9#000 Jfull-tiae staff nnd sotno 1G|000 part*tino staff. Administration 

anit nervico duties are unclextakon by a non-teaching staff of more than 0^100 
employed at TAPG institutions and a further 1^300 employed in the head 

offices of state TAPE Departncnts/Divisions. A detailed stateiacnt of thes*^ 

and other statistics of TAPE for the year 197S is given in Appendix A to the 

Commission's Report for tho 1977-79 trienniuzn. 

(prcra. 1.33) 



2.14 The Coimrisslon summarised the characteristics of TAPE ' 

3.07 The following d^ar actor is tics of yaPE are relevant in planning 

the development of post-sd^ool education in AustraUat 

(a) TAFK is an economical fom of post-school education and its 
facilities am be used intensively. 



(5) Technical and Further Education Commission (H.K. Coughlan, Chairman), 

Std^mlBBim to the Comittee of Inquiry into HducaHon and Trainingt 
19??^ Government Printer, Canberra. *v 

O IP 
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(b) the «oiphiiis of TAPE is on'Ui« ntftds of individuals tor 
voctttloniily oritnted ftducation^ includinrj ths provision of 
preparatory couttes tor thoes not imediataly equipped to 
undartaka vocational couraaa. 

(c) TAFE is' tha largaat aystenatic provider ot adult aducation. 

(d) TAFB ia the noat acoaaaibla form of postrsctool education by 
raaacn ot its ninimal entry r«<tuire»anta^ ita breadth ot courses^ 
aikd the wide geographic distribution ot ita institutions^ 

(o) The expansion ot recurrent education opportunitiea will probablY 
ba a key to tho readjustAent process that will be required in 
Australian society over the last quarter ot this century. The 
TAFE ^st«a has been providing recurrent education tor wny 
yearly Because ot its a^^perience^ its b^oad network of collages^ 
ita well^develOT^d external, atudiea aervicea^ and indeed its 
total ethoa^ it ia logical to ejqpect it to take a oajor part of 
tiie aiq^anaiofi of recurrent education opportunitiea^ 

{f) nre 1* not aa «fticlent aa it should ba* Ita edacity to 
diacharga ita proper role ia reduced byi 

(i) inadequata staff preparation and devclopnotitJ 
(ii) insufficient effort in corriculun development} 
(lii) a ladc of a^ropriate learning laatorialaj 
(iv) higher attrition rates among studen4;it than the comunity 

haa a right to eMpactj and 
M InflexlbiUtiea in organiaation and atatting atructuroa. 

(Para. 3.87) 



2.15 The preceding extracts from Reports of the Australian Cotimlttee on Technical 
and Further Education and the Technical and Further Education Cofrmlsslon 
Indicate some of the philosophies of development which are seen as 
Important If the community Is to gain 1rvq)roved educational opportunities 
after students have left school . 

2.16 The Conmlsslon noted the description of technical education activities in 
Western Australia given by the Partridge Comnlttee In paragraphs 3J8 - 
3.24. There have been no substantial changes to those activities since 
that Report was written. 



18 The Technical Education^ Division of the Education Department offers 
technictan*tcvet courses apprenticeship and pre^appteiiticeship training^ 
general studies programmes (including courses for students preparing for 
public and other external examinations) and adult edticati<ni courses (in- 
cluding classes providing letsure^typc studies). Instructioa is provided in 
ten major areasof study— agriculture; apprenticeships and post-trade courses: 
art; building and architecture; engineering (including aeronautical); general 
studies; health and psychology; home economics; management business and 
commercial studies; and mathematics and science. 

19 Institutions under the control of the Technical Education I^viaon are 
classiiied in terms of student-hour attendances and, in order of decreasing 
size are Icnown as coUeges* schools and centres. All six technical colleges 
(Fremantle, Leedervil)e» Mount Lawley, Perth. Wembley and the Technical 
Extension Service) are in the metropolitan area, are five of the nine tech* 
nical schools (Balga, Bentlcy, Carlisle* Clarcmont. Midland and Wembtey). 
Tlie eleven technical education centres with full-time officers in charge include 
seven in the metropolitan area. Eleven metrof>olituii centres have part- 
time officers in charge. Country institutions arc limited to three technical 
schools (Albany, Bunbury and Eastern Goldfields); four centres with full- 
time officers in diaige (Christmas Island* Geraldton, Karratha and, at South 
Hedland* the Pundulmurra Centre); and 66 technical education centres 
with part-time ofikers in charge^ fn addition, in 1975 there were 40 centres 
offering classes especially for adult Aborigines. With the exception of the 
Aboriginal education centres the majority of technical education centres 
are based on the aflcr^bouis use of hi^ school premises. The I^vi^on has ^ 
a counselling service whkh is available to advise students on the selection 
of courses to assist them in tbdr studies and to provide consultant servi^ 
to industry and commerce o^ staff selection and training. 

.20 Technician-level studies are usually designed as diploma or certificate 
courses for which the minhnum entry requirement is the satisfactory com* 
plotion of three years of secondary education or its accepted equivalent 
Although these courses were originally on the ba^s of part-time study some 
of them are now also available by full*time study and other part-time courses 
at these levels are being progressively redesigned on a full-time basis. This 
means that an increasing number of subjects in these courses are becoming 
available to part-time students who can obtain day relme f^om their em- 
ployers to attend classes. Diploma and certificate courses are conduct* 
wholly or partly at technical colleges and schools, and subjects hi the early 
stages of a number of courses are also available at some technical education 
centres. 

3.21 Vocational courses including apprenticeship training may be taken at 
technical colleges and schools in the Perth metropolitan area, at the Albany^ 
Bunbury and Eastern Goldfields Technical Schools, and at the Geraldton 
Technical Centre. In addition there are many adult education courses and 
subjects related to leisure-time activities. 

3.22 The Technical Education Division has a number of evening technical 
education centres in the metropolitan area and in country towns. Those 
centres which are usually located in Government school buildings offer 
those subjects for which there is sufficient local demand and for which suitable 
facilities and staff are available. The subjects provided fall into the categ- 
ories of general education, including Tertiary Admissions Examination and 
prc^diploma subjects* accounting* bu^ness studies and commercial subjects, 
leisure^type activities. 



23 The Ttchnical ExtensbD Service of the Technical EducatioD Division^ 
throu^ its conespODdence study prc^nunme^ offers a wide range of courses 
f<ff ttudents who ate unable to attend formal classes because of remoteness 
or individual limitations such as physical disabttityp In targ^er country centres^ 
correspondence instruction is supplemented by the provision of stutJy ^oups, 
which students may attend for one period a week to do their correspondence 
work in the local school under the supervision of a teacher Vfho is able to 
assist in intcrprt itbn of material and the presentation of answers. The 
technical aspff^^' of this instruction are the responsibility of specialist tutors 
employed in the Service. 

24 The Technical Education Division collaborates with tWo Conunonwealth 
Government authorities, the Department of Laljour and Immigration and 
the Department of Education, in providing courses in the English lan^tuage 
for adult migrants. The Division conducts an Adult Aboriginal Education 
prc^ramme which» although designed tnalnly to develop literacy^ also con* 
ducts classes in community obIigattons» home skiUs» employment skills and 
letsurc-time activities. 



(Paras. 3.18 - 3.2*) 



SECTION 3 : ANALYSIS OF ISSUES 

3.1 The majority of submissions received by the Comlsslon on the topic of 
administration of technical and further education generally did not 
question the validity of the Partridge Comlttee recomniendatlons and many 
assumed that separation of the Technical Education Division (TED) from the 
Education Department of Western Australia would take place. The 
recommendations of the Partridge Committee were published In January 1976 
and the opportunity had been taken by some to reassess « 12*18 months 
later* the reasons why the Partridge Committee had recommended such a 
significant change to the administration of TAPE. Such a reassessment 
had been made by the Education Department. Its submission was based on 
the view that* In some respects, the Partridge Comm1ttee*s analysis of 
the reasons for separation had been inadequate and further that In the 
Intervening period* the Department had made significant changes In its 
own organisation In favour of a more functional arrangement of Its 
administration. The Departmental submission consequently posed alterna* 
tlve arrangements for the administration of TAPE which did not Involve 
separation of the TED from the Department. 

3.2 In brief the Education Department proposed an integration of many of the 
functions of TAPE with those of the other sections of the Department on 
the grounds that 

(a) The recent functional reorganisation of the Education Department will 
allow provision of new services to TAPE. 

(b) Reglonalisatlon of Departmental activities will provide a sound base 
for extending post secondary education Into country areas. - 

(c) Better eckicatlon will be provided for students under 21 years by 
closer association of technical colleges with secondary sct'ools. 

(6) Overlap between TAPE and secondary schools can be avoided within the 
Department and some work might be transferred to colleges of advanced 
education. 

(e) Creation of a new Assistant Dlrector^General of Education position and 
an Advisory Committee on Technical and Vocational Education will have 
benefits for both TAFE and secondary schools. 

(f) A single organisation can avoid problems that separation might create. 

3.3 Examples of the problems associated with separation would be 

(a) Problems that arose when teachers colleges became autonomous such as 
questions of overall responsibility* duplication of services* transfer 
of staff and Increased salary costs. 
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(b) Competition for funds between TAFE and the Education Department. 

(c) Recruitment of staff especially in maths and science at matriculation 
level • 

3.4 Consequently a review of the case for separation was undertaken by the 
Coimrissipn. 

The Partridge Committee Report 

3.5 A recapitulation of paragraphs 5.5 to 5.23 of the Partridge Report 
indicated that in recommending separation the Committee did not rely 
heavily on the argument that access by the Director of Technical Education 
to the Hinister through the Director-General of Education tended to place 
technical education 1n a subordinate position in relation to primary and 
secondary educat1on»nor on the argument that because technical education 
had to take its chance in the allocation of a common State Education 
budget* technical education had been at a financial disadvantage. The 
Conmittee had been more interested in considerations of a different 
order. 

3.6 The Partridge Conmittee stated these considerations In paragraphs 5.8 - 
5.16 - 



5.8 In exploring this issue wc are more interested in consMerations of a 
different order. There are some quite basic differences between the nature 
of technical and fbrther education and that of primary and secondary education. 
Some of the most important differences concern the nature of the students^ the 
nature of the courses offered* the nature of the teachers, and the fact that the 
tech nica) education ir<^htiaUy~o3ncemed fn much of its activity with ivcunent 
education. Wc think that the importance of this last consideration will be- 
come increasingly apparent in Chapter 6 when we deal with the role of technical 
and further education in the pnxess of decentralizing or diffusing post* 
secondary education throughout the State. 

5.9 Technical and further education students are mainly adults and, for the 
most P^Tit they are wage earners studying part-time. They are enrolled be* 
cause they have chosen to undertake further studies; and in most cases, they 
have chosen studies which they expect wiEl benefit them in some occupation. 
They are not members of a ^^captive audience" but have reached the age of 
economic independence* and expect a definite outcome from their years of 
study. For these reasons, they require a different approach to teaching from 
XbsLi which would normally be appropriate for primary and secondary school 
children; and^ of course, there has to be a different structure of authority. 

5.10 We have already spoken of the very great diversity of courses, and 
levels of teaching, which technical education must embrace. Because of this^ 
and the diversity of students also^ curriculum construction for technical educa* 
tion is a complex matter* and determining the content, structure and duration 
of courses requires a keen sensitivity to the advice avaiJaMe from potential 
employers^ unions, professional organizations and educators. Procedures for 
the construction of courses must be>flexible and teachers must be skilled m 
adapting teaching to the needs .and personal qualities of students. 



11 primary and secondary teaching is done mainly by full-time teachers 
whose experience* in most cases, has been almost wholly within the sphere 
of education as students and teachers. For most Primary and socondaiy 
teachers, teaching is their fiist and only occupation, and ttwy deal with stud^cU 
younger and [ess experienced than themselves. By and large, the body of 
technical teachers is of a different character. Many of its members have had 
experience in industry, commerce or government before taking up teaching; 
and many of them have been and art $is much identified with the practice of 
some other skill as they art with the practice of teaching. In many cases they 
find themselves teaching students who art older ttym themselves. 

12 Technical education is usually a form of recunent education. It is not 
necessarily or predominantly concerned with giving its students, in one con^ 
tinuous period of education, all that teachers and administrators think will be 
necessary for their future lives. It has to provide courses which may be needed 
at different stages in the lives of individuals and which wilt be available for 
their choice. Thus, it has to be able to provide a wide range of o&rings for 
students of various ages; and ii must be capable of meeting rapidly changing 
individual ^nd social demands. It is a sector of post-secondary education 
that has to operate in a much more complex and more fluid environntent than 
is the case with primary and secondary education. 

13 These differences, both in the nature and in the conditions of technical 
education on the one hand and primary and secondary education on the 
other, lead us to doubt the wisdom of continuing to promote and administer 
the two fields of education within a single department. The development 
and contrd of primary and secondary education is itself a very large res* 
ponsibitity; and technical education (at present involving some 100000 
students in Western AustraUa) is no small enterprise. We understand that 
a certain measure of administrative separation has already taken place; the 
Division operates in separate offices from those of the Education Department 
and has its own clerical and administrative personnel. But this is a minor 
matter. We are concerned with the future development of technical cdu* 
cation, and with the generation and implementation of the policies and ideas 
that ought to inspire and guide its growth. 

14 It has been argued that inclusion within the Education Department 
has involved some restrictions on the Technical Education Division. It 
has been put to us that there are difficulties in the application of some legu* 
lations which have been framed primarily to suit the needs of primary and 
s^ndary education. As we have impUedt technical teachers are distinctive 
^rith re^rd to modes of recruitment, provisions for training; certification* 
and also with regard to maturity, pre*sefvice experience and expectations 
concerning appropriate salaries. It has been suggested to us that they need 
separate regulations and procedures appropriate to their own needs and 
duties. 

15 The arguments we have set out in the preceding paragraphs seem to us 
to have considerable force. On the other side it has been argued that Tech* 
nical Education has expanded con^derably during te«nt years and that the 
number of new institutions which have been estrblished has matched pro* 
portionatcly the number that has been established in other divisions. Ftirther- 
more, in spite of the acknowledged constraints resulting ftom an operation 
carried out under regulations which apply to primary and secondary as well 
as technical education* the Technical Education Division is efficiently admin- 
istered and there is no guarantee that this efficiency would improve under 
any other form of administrative control. Our attention has also heen 
dravm to the fact that the establishment of the W.A. Institute of Technolo^ 
and the granting of autonomy to the five teachers colleges led to a very steep 
rise in administrative costs and it would seem inevitable that a similar in- 
crease in expenditure would occur with the separation of the Technical Edu- 
cation Division from the Education Department. | ^ 
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S . 16 This Suggests an impottant general question*— whether technical education 
should be considered in relation to primary and secondary education or 
rather in relation to other sectors of post^secondary education. We assume 
that the Technical Education Division and the sections of the Department 
dealing with primary and secondary education share many administrative 
serviceSt'^and that therefore separation would involve for a time some admin* 
istrattve disturbance and reconstruction. At piesent, because of the more 
or less unified teaching service, many technical teachers are lecruit^d froni 
primary and secondary education (ahhough there appears to be virtually 
no movement in the other direction); and considerable use is made of second* 
ary school premises for conducting technical education classes in the evening. 



The Report then stated in para. 5.17 that it was impossible to reach a 
decision about separation from the Education Department without consider- 
ing what ftrm of government of technical education might replace 
administration within the Department. The Conmittee considered two 
alternatives* a department or a statutory authority. This Issue was 
then examined In more detail in these terms * 

S< IS Our view on this issue is based on what we believe is the part that tech* 
nical and further education should play in the future development of post* 
secondary education in the State. We say more about these conceptions 
in Chapter 6; here we refer to some of the essential points. Briefly, as we 
have already suggested in Chapter 2, we see technical and further education 
as playing a most important role— in some respects a path*brealcing one— 
in the education of adult students. On the assumption that an increasing 
number of adults will in the future be seeking opportunities for further and 
recurrent education^in order to acquire or upgrade or update vocational 
qualifications; to do the study necessary to enable them to resume their 
format education in a tertiary institution; to gain knowledge and skills neces- 
sary for the pursuit of hohbics or other leisure activrtie^;; to pursue personal 
inldlcc(ii;il iind'Social rntcrcsis; or-(o join classes to cn;ihlc"thcm To follow 
inlcllrgcntly polilial^ socml and culluml changes- -wc are of the opinion 
that what has hitherto been conceived more narrowly as technical education will 
acquire still wider and more diverse tasks. We have argued elsewhere in 
this Report that we expect that there will be a growing demand, especially 
in areas remote from the large cities (but not only there)^ for a rather different 
type of institution from the universities and colleges of advanced education*-* 
comprehensive in its range of activities, open and flexible^ willing to provide 
for students with ^ very wide spread of interests, needs, initial qualifications 
and abilHics, and therefore alert and enterprising in identifying needs and 
opportunities and in making provision for them. In our meetings with ^n* 
dividuals and groups in country areas, we have been interested to discover 
how widely this kind of conception, often somewhat vaguely glimpsed, has 
begun to work in the minds of people concerned about the improvement of 
post*^ondaiy education. 

5.19 How effective these nt;eds and demands will prove to be during the 
next few decades is, of course, a matter of speculation; but it will in part 
depend on the imagination and initiative of education authorities in going 
part*way to meet them. The main point we wish to make is that technical 
arid ibrther education cannot, in any case, be regarded as being a routine 
operation dealing with wdMefined and familiar areas and forms of study 
(such as the training of apprentices and technicians). These functions will 
be no less important than in the past, but there will be others which wilt 
challenge the capacity of administrators for educational, institutional and 
administrative innovation^ I 

19 
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5. 20 It seems clear to us that technical and further education must be conceived 
as being part of post-secondary education. It ts concerned mainly with the 
education of adults; and, if recurrent education becomes steadfty more promi- 
nent, it win accoQimodate a still more diverse adult student pc^utatlon. Its 
operations will at many points impinge upon, or be related to> the activities of 
other post*secondary institutjonsi especially colleges of advanced education; 
and planning for student places for the 16 to 19 age^roup and for older 

. students, the planning of courses, and decisions about the allocation of funds 
within the post^^secondary area must take account of the institutions of 
technical and further education as well as the universities and the colleges of 
advanced education. This appears to us to be a more rational context within 
which to plan the development of technical and further education than In 
relation to primary and secondary education. 

5.21 All these considerations incline us against a departmental foon of or- 
ganization and authority. Flexibility and community infiuenoe and partici^ 
pation arc important* especially in this branch of post-secondary education. 
We feel that departmental control would meet all the desired conditions less 
easily than another form of organization. A government department would 
place considerable power of decision in the hands of one person— the director 
^as the executive head of the department and adviser to the Minister. Ad* 
mittedly, this arrangement can secure tight and responsible control. On 
the other hand, if technical and further education were under the control 
of a council established by statute and also responsible to the Minister in the 
last resort, members of the community sel^ted for tbeir knowledge of, 
and interest in, education tn its relation to commercial, industrial and social 
needs could be directly and continuously associated with the working out of 
broad poMoy. There still must be a directorof the system— a chief executive 
officer— but his powers and control would be moderated by the views of bis 
council; and the chairman of the council would provide strong assistance and 
support^ and could play a distinctive role as anotherperson the Minister mig^t 
consult. 

5.22 If the technical and further education system is to be conceived ^ an 
integral part of the wider system of post-secondary education, its operations 
and development would need to come under the coordinating authori^ of 
the W. A JPost-Secondary Education Commission^ -We have referred above to-^ 
areas in which coordination will be called for. If the situation of tbe techni- 
cal and further educadon sector is parallel with the other sectors of post* 
secondary education (that is» not directly controlled and administered by 
Government), we believe that thts^wUl enhance the Commission's ability to 
achieve coherent planning and co-ordination. We do not question the Minis- 
ter's right to seek implementation of major policies support by the Govern- 
ment; and we do not thinic that the structure we are outlining would prevent 
this from happening, 

5.23 For reasons we have set out in thissection, we have reached the conclusion 
after considerable thought that, if technical and further education is to fulfil 
the expectadons we have for it as part of the system of post-secondary educa- 
tion, it is essendal that it should be set up as an inde|)endent statutory auth- 
ority. We recommend that it be set up in the following manner. 



ReeMumtethmS^l 

Ihe Committee rf^Hnneods that the Tedwlcal Educattoa DtvlaiM sbmdd be 
reoMved ttm die control of the Ednettlw Dcptrtment iwl that t statntory 
bady be set itp to be bBown as tbe Teduttcal and FMber EdncatiM Aotbmrityt 
whklif throQ]^ its fovembig conocilt sbotiM be respoasIMe for derekpoieirt 
ni adminlstritlfm a techaicti »d fivther edncttiotf li the State. Tbe eo» 
pOfMott <rf the Co«kU sbooM be as feltowit 



TV ChiJrMK (p«rt-tiiie) to be i|»poi^ 
Ex-offldo BKmbm: 

Tht Wrtctar <tf the Tcctaktl mi P«Tthfr Education AutboriQr. 

The Obtctor-Gownil ni Edncs^kw. 

Members avpotated by tbe Minbter for EducaUon; 

Five mettbers selected for their qoAUficatloos, ioteiest or experience 

ia techiiktl ind fortlicr edncttton or otb» bnuKhes of edncitkHi ft* 

Usui to technici) iol f uriiaef ednoitiiMt 

Two MAbeis rep'esentAtive ni tradte unioa or other desinUe or^it- 

izatioos* 

Two nembers fepresentfttive of employer orsanizitiotts. 

Two members mmdmited by that or]ganizatlmi wUcfa lepresents die 

teachers employed by tbe Coondl. 

One nmvber who shall be a principal of one of the institutions wilbia 
tbe control of the Council. 

The members sbotdd be appointed En tbe jrst instance for varyioc periods 
so as to ensure rotation and orerlapping of membeisblpt 

Reovmmeadation 5.2 

We recomm^ fluU, suli^ to the po wers of llie W. A« Post*£ecoadary Ednc^ 
CommMoo, the foDcUons and powers of tbe Cooncil should include tbe foOowinit: 

(a) To plan^ to-ofdtnate and administer tbe technical and tmUhtx educattott 
systm in Western AusttaUa* 

(b) To provide stdtaUe oppMtoolties for those seeking technkai and fmfhsx 
education. 

(c) To cdtaborate with othn post*secondary bistitutiotts in the Sta^ 
tnctwlittg tbe provisiou of extenal studies, 

(d) To adrise tiie Minister fur Edncatfoo and Ibe WJL FM-Secoodary 
Educatfam Commis^on on capital aid recurrent expenditire needs for 
tbe technical and fwrthcr edocatioD system, 

(e) To omanlt with tiie tastitutiMS under its control t«gardine dwir annual 
estimateaandd^erndneomaabodgeti. _ _ 

(!) To delegate to iirtltntioinancb of its fiomRja^ 

cottriden necessary for tbeir effectfre operation. 
<g)To ndriw-thrMhtlto^aml tiw WX^os^ 

mission coocernhg the estaUishamt of new tedmical {nstitnttons. 
(h) To petpare and approve artUtfCtvral brief s for captUt wor^ 

vise constmdioQ programmes except where specific delegation to an 

institution Is determfaied* 
{S) To approve and develo|^ as requhred, techntdri and furtbtf education 

courses. 

0) To accredit tod register courses tntech^cal and further education, 
(k) To arrange fv tbe conduct <rf examfatations and tbe aiwd of eS^^ 
0) To emidoy and set the conditkms of cmploynmt for staff wMdn tiw 

technical and hrtbcr educatiott system, 
(m) To be responsible fw* ensuring the pn>fes$iond development of teacbi^ 

and Mn-teacUng staff, 
(a) To esteUMi apprenticeship coursK En association with tbe Western 

AustraUan Industrial Cranmis^ion. 

* Now the WA Industrial Training Council. 



Each of these matters will now be discussed in relation to submissions 
received and developments elsewhere. 
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The arguments for separation 

3.8 There were several Issues which the Partridge Conmittee mentioned 
without placing great weight on them in reaching their recoirmendations. 
Others were more substantive and germane to the argument. In summary, 
the inajor points might be listed as including the following - 

(a) Basic differences between TAFE and schools exist and the importance 
of TAFE in recurrent education will increase these differences. 

(b) There is a need for greater sensitivity to advice from outside bodies 
and skill in adapting courses and teaching to the students. 

(c) Recurrent education provisions require a more coinplex and fluid 
environment for TAFE. 

(d) The size of operations of TAFE associated with the need for generation 
and implementation of policies and ideas to inspire and guide its 
growth favours separation. 

f^) There is a need for special regulations and procedures appropriate 
to TAFE. 

(f) The concept of TAFE is far wider than technical education, and TAFE 

has a particularly important role in extending post secondary education. 
There is need for educational, institutional and administrative 
innovation. 

(g) TAFE in^)inges on other post secondary education institutions, 
especially colleges of advanced education, and planning for higher 

' education must take account of TAFE. This appears to be a more 
rational context within which to plan TAFE than in relation to primary 
aW^sedonHalyTd'uca ^ ~ 

(h) Separation will enhance the ability of WAPSEC to coordinate and plan 
post secondary education. 

3.9 The "minor" and "major" points are discussed in paras. 3.10 to 3.61. 
Access to the Minister by the Director of Technical Education 

3.10 The Education Department in its submission to the Coirmission agreed with 
the Partridge Committee's assessment that the question of the access of 
the Director of Technical Education to the Minister for Education is not 
a significant argument for separation. The Department suggested that the 
Director's access is much greater in practice than might be inferred from 
the fomal structure, particularly when matters of policy are under con- 
sideration and when issues involving Commonwealth financing and involvement 
need clarification and ar^roval. 

Differences in the nature of students and of teachers in technical and 
further education and primary and secondary* education 

3.11 These differences as described in the Partridge Coirmittee Report do not 
appear to be a subject-Of contention. The-Education Department accepts 
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the views in the Report that there are significant differences between the 
respective groups of people. However the Education Department argued that 
these differences have always been recognised and catered for adequately 
and effectively within the existing structure of the Education Department. 
Further, Years 11 and 12 of secondary school are not compulsory. Why 
should not students in these years suffer the same disadvantages as 
those in the Technical Education Division if close association with 
compulsory education is a disadvantage? 

3.12 The Departmental view was challenged by the Teachers Union which pointed 
out that both the Union and the Director-General of Education must be 
constrained by the need to apply certain general rules across the whole 
teaching service. Changes in one area could cause precedents for other 
areas of teaching. 

3.13 The Comission noted that these differences of views between the Education 
Department and the Union were not critical to the Comission's considerat- 
ion of the future adhiinistration of TAPE, nor was the Departmental view 
that differences in the kinAs of students involved did not itself call 
for separate authority structures. 

the great diversity of courses and levels of teaching 

3.14 The present responsibilities of the Technical Education Division are 
diverse and range considerably in the levels of conceptual and practical 
skills demanded. The efficiency of the present administration in these 

activities was acknowledgedJln_the_Pa^^ 

^Department's submission. 

3.15 The Education Department claimed that the diversity was not necessarily 
more than the result of history or convenience rather than of educational 
considerations. It was suggested that the criterion for distinguishing 
technical level courses should be based not on age but rather on the 
educational level of the courses. The Education Department indicated 
that it would review the placement of courses in technical education if 
the TED remained as part of the Department or, if the TED were separated, 
that WAPSEC should examine the placement of courses. 

3.16 The Connisslon's attention was drawn to the problems of defining a sector 
of education in other than institutional terms or by exclusion. The first 
ACOTAFE Report (1974) stated there appeared to be no compelling reason to 
seek a definition of technical and further education. 
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"1.17 The Committee ... prefers simply to describe the activities 
of technical and further education as presently practised in 
Australia. The practice is wider than described ... (earlier) 
... and is that education by means of which the individual 
can : 

(a) - acquire or make progress towards acquiring, by full time 

or part time studies, assessable occupational qualificat- 
ions involving mental , manual or social skills; and/or 

(b) acquir'e or seek to acquire, usually on a part time basis 
knowledge or skills for secondary, additional, or supple- 
mentary occupational purposes, or for the purpose of 
personal develoiflnr^nt or enrichment, or to utilise leisure 
creatively." 

3.17 The Western Australian Post-Secondary Education Act, 1970-1976 contains 
the following Interpretation of post secondary education - 

""post-secondary education" means all those activities that are 
concerned with people who seek further education beyond the age of 
compulsory schooling and outside the institutions of secondary 
education and includes a form of education declared under section 
23 to be post- secondary education for the purposes of this Act." 

This Interpretation is based on the Partridge Conmittee's definition of 
post secondary education which appears at paragraph 8.5 of the Partridge 
Report. 

3.18 The Comnonwealth Tertiary Education Comnission Act, 1977 defines TAFE 
as follows - 

""technical and further education" means education provided by 
way of a course of Instruction or training that is, or that is 

_ _J>JSPjarat3ryjto^ft_caut^^ 

technical or other skilled occupation or that otherwise meets 
educational needs, not being • 

(a) education provided at a university or at a prescribed 
Commonwealth Institution; 

(b) education provided at a college of advanced education, 
other than education provided by way of a course declared 
by the Commission, by resolution, not to be a course of 
advanced education; or 

(c) primary or secondary education provided by way of a full- 
time course in a school." 

The only distinction between this and the WAPSEC Act's interpretation 
Is the more specific reference to exclude full time courses in secondary 
schools. 8y inference TAFE includes part time study in such schools. 
This fact is recognised in Commonwealth grants to Queensland, New South 
WalesT Victoria, and Western Australia where the teaching load of classes 
for part time students held in secondary schools is assessed in the 
calculation of TAFEC grants. 
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3.19 Partridge's analysis of the problem was stated succinctly in paragraphs 
5.3 and 5*4 of the Comittee's Report. 



TechnlGal cdioitfcMi as ft cMpoMitt of post*Mcoiidftry eductHoa 

5.3 Throughout this Report wc treat technicat education as being out of 
the tbne nmjor sectors of the system of post*secondary education. However, 
the work of t|w Technical Education Diviston ran^ widely in educational 
level; it is theteTore necessary for us to indicate our view of what parts of the 
work of the Technical Education Division should be accepted as falling with- 
in post-secondary education. Taking academic level alone, some of the 
teaching in technical schools or centres is similar to what is done in primary 
or secondary schools. For example^ teaching illiterate adults to read or 
conducting a course in mathematics for the Tertiary Admissions Examination 
does not dtfler in educational level from primary or secondary teaching. At 
the other extreme, some of the sophisticated engineering, science or accounting 
studies are closely comparable to courses in colleges of advanced education. 
There arc other study areas which are unique to technical education and have 
no counterparts in either colleges of advanced education or primary or secon* 
daryschook, 

5.4 One characteristic of all the work of the Technical Education Division is 
that its institutions enrol only (hose students who arc above the age of compul- 
sory school attendance; it is therefore concerned mainly wth the education of 
adults. Vit Tccognjze that there are areas of overlap in some courses with the 
senior years of secondary education and with courses in areas such as com* 
mercial stu(£es. However^ an attempt to isolate, on edcuational or admin- 
istrative grounds, certain parts only of technical education as bang post- 
secondary would produce some problems; and from the point of view of 
policy and organization^ it seems to us that the decisive criterion is the foct that 
technical education is concerned with adult students. Our view^ that all 
technical education should be regarded as part of post^secondary education, 
is consistent with the dedslon that all the current teaching of the Technical 
Education Division is eUgibfe for suppfementary funding on the recom* 
mendations of the Technical and Further Education Commission of the 
Commonwealth Government 



For the Commission to diverge from that Committee's recoimendations 
would cause a nwber of problems to arise, 

3.20 For example^ to transfer the preparatory (such as Tertiary Admission 
Examination (TAE) subjects) and adult education courses to secondary 
schools would have educational and acini ni strati ve implications. The 
proponents of retention of these types of work as the responsibilily of 
TAFE pointed out that there were benefits in having a comprehensive 
range of courses offered at a particular location. The hobby type courses 
attracted some people whose interest was then aroused in more formal 
credit courses* Several menters of one family could enrol at the same 
centre with say a parent undertaking an adult education class and a son 
or daughter studying a credit subject. The Counselling Service had 
repeatedly observed that a student who embarked on an "interest type" 
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course frequently responded with heightened motivation and self confidence, 
and with subsequent search for alternatives that would enhance income 
earning potential, occupational flexibility or mobility, particularly 
in country areas, where there were benefits in having a single outlet 
or contact point for the variety of courses available. This had been 
stressed in the Partridge Conmittee Report. To divide responsibility 
for some of the present Technical Education Division classes between the 
secondary schools and either the continued Technical Education Directorate 
as proposed in the Education Department submission, or a new TAPE 
Authority, would add to the complexity of providing a cornprehensive range 
of poit school activities in country areas. Officers in charge of 
evening technical schools pointed out that in the metropolitan area, 
arrangements would be needed to deal with a variety of TED certificate/ 
diploma subjects now administered and taught within evening technical 
schools operating in secondary school premises and for subjects which 
would be offered in future years. 

3.21 Some of the Certificate and Diploma courses of the TED utilised particular 
Tertiary Admission Examination subjects within their structure, or were 
accepted as standard exemptions for specific subjects. This TED approach 
had led to economies and a more widespread availability of these subjects. 
The TAE subjects could be taught using high school facilities by part time 
staff drawn from secondary schools and avoid greater evening loads on 
technical college staff and resources. For many students, study of these 

Siibjects^i[:etained_opctions_for-.themJncl.uding™school„centi/i.cation_an<t/.or^ — 

tertiary admission as well as further stucty in TAPE. These subjects were 
examined internally by the TED as well as by the Tertiary Institutions 
Service Centre. If these subjects were transferred to secondary schools 
then new arrangements would have to be made for these examinations if 
students were not to be inconvenienced. 

3.22 More intangible effects would be associated with the ability of the 
secondary schools to cope with a distinctly different clientele. For a 
nuirber of people, the atmosphere of a technical college has many . 
attractions. The Coimission received a number of submissions from 
persons closely associated with adults seeking entry to higher 
education institutions, especially the University of W.A. These persons 
made a plea for retention of full time matriculation studies in the 
context of technical colleges "set up to meet the needs of adults and so 
tt'A'U_l_'wQg'* be ^ matter of going back to school'." . 
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3.25 As far as this Commission is concerned the definition of technical and 
further educationin the Conmonwealth Tertiary Education Commission Act^ 
1977 means that courses transferred to the secondary schools would still 
be TAPE courses under that Act and this Conmlsslon would still be 
required under its Act to advise the State Government* the Education 
Department and the Commonwealth TAPE Council and Tertiary Education 
Conmission on the funding and development of these courses. 

3.26 Beyond the examination of the present provisions of the TED» the 
Conmlsslon looked at the possible developments in the future. Having a 
comprehensive service available through TAPE (although not necessarily 
an exclusive right to all areas) would be significant in expansion of 
post secondary education In the country and in the development of 
recurrent education which the Commonwealth Department of Education's paper 
to OECD defined in these terms - 

"... 'recurrent education' is a strategy einbraclng conventional 
post secondary educatfon^ on the job training and adult 
education 1n a general and liberal sense..." 



3.27 Partridge referred to these new developments In Chapter 2 and Chapter 6 - 

2.19 It is important at the outset to draw attention to the broadening coocep^ 
tions of technical and further education which have come to the fore in 
educational thinking in recent yean, and to their relevance to some of Western 
Australia's problems. The broader view now taken of the possible functions 
of technical and further education is partly connected vrith the emphasis given 
in current educational thinking '.o notions of recurrent and lifelong education. 
The process of education, it is argued^ should not be thought of as ending 
when the period of continuous formal teaching ends. Education should 
rather be seen as involving repeated renewals or recurrences of periods of 
education which, in the case of many persons, may continue throughout life. 
Many educational and social thinkers now assert that the fUture conditions of 
work and of social life will require, for many people, recurrent refreshment 
or upgrading of vocational occupations, or retraining for changes in occupa* 
tioas. The speed of technological change will necessitate better opportunities 
for retraining, and, in any case^ individuals should have ample opportunity 
to train for fresh occupations. Moreover, a community which is better 
educated and has more leisure may well look for better opportunities than 
they have bad in the past to venture bejrond an initial training or education 
for the sake of personal satisfaction and development; many may wish to 
cultivate skills or intellectual interests apart from those by which they ea^'n 
their living; and many may want to improve th^r understanding and 
preciatton of political, social and cultural'life. 

^.20 If the demand for recurrent education should increase, as many Ihitik it 
will, mast post'Secondnry institutions will have rotes to play. A more broa({ly 
conceived technical and further education sector especially should discover 
greater and often novel opportunities and responsibilities. * Because we think 
that it could be called upon to assume extended educational functions, and, 
in doing so, to display a great deal of initiative and imagination, we have 
thought It necessary to propose the reorganization of its administration in 
this State-. 



2.21 We would expect a widening demand for some forms of teaching which 
aft less formal and less directed towards the acquisition of marketable quat* 
ifications than the univmities and cotte^ of advanced education 
would caie to undertake. There may be a demand for courses less advanced 
and extensive than those offered by other post*secondary institutions. In our 
visits to Country centres* the need and demand for such courses were of^en 
stressed. We found that there exists in Western Australia^ as in other parts 
of the continent* a new interest in an institution of the community college type» 
a type almost wholly untried in this country. As the community college ts 
DOW conceived (we discuss it in detail in Chapter 6)» most of what it would do 
would fan within the area of teaching at present carried on within Western ^ 
Australia under the auspices of the Technical Educational Division. In 
our vieWt the future development of new institutions of that kind would be a 
responsibility of a technical and further education authorityi 

6 AO We regard the technical schools as key elements in the decentrali^^on 
of post-secondary education in the formal sense. Elsewhere in this Report 
we recommend that the technical college system be detached from the Edu- 
cation Department and admbistered by a newly created statutory body 
(Chapter S>. The technical schools in country centres already offer a sub* 
stantial range o( courses^ although with an emphasis on the training of ap* 
{prentices* We urge that there be a steady extension of tbe technical school 
system in the country and fUrtber diversification of their course offering^. 
The next stage of developmentt we believe, should be the ev(^u Uon of sdected 
country technical schools into comi^hensive coU^ses resembling those 
known as "communis coQ^^ in th^ cotlntry and overseas. In the next 
' s^oDS wi tletetibe tfie'es^iiat features of the comnfunity college as it 
im develdiped in North "Xtn^rkJi* . ' , ' 

6.16 CompW&^sfvec^'imnunity'co]^ How- 
ever, we believe that opportunitfes shijuld be taieii; however slij^it, to modify 
, existing cpuntry 'technii^^schi^ls' to proyiife for greater community involve- 
ment fn tlM^jr activities,; j^T^ew technicaT schools should also b^^ planned in 
amy^tltatjpoyjd^JadUties!^^^^ c^uld 
be.a flucfcu8;forj|,u^esquettf^eveloi^^ 

^s; i*(^d?,;tlje;fa^ lif-prcWtit iii thcie schools, 

th(Ci-adaitio(j;pf,ipiic:pr tv y semirwr or?meetlflg'i^()iJts' \^^ 
for t^ activitks of l<>c^;:culturak g^ edtlcatibti classes, 

as yfi^ as for jitfi^iingJiWits tti6re -formal a^pibcts; Furthiirmore, rcfar^ 

the^pr(>visioo-Qf Wtws for ih thfe teeniest schools, iis, 

es$ehtifil:,t<i the furthet^deyelopAient^'bf -^xtnt-mural studies/ ' It mUst^a^so! 
berenienibcfed that,,eveawiththe7maximum Conceivable dtVeldpment'dftechr: 
luca j and comprehensive colleges in the cbuntry,- there'vWH btf a nUmber of 
ruraIxo|mnunities.thatwl)lrbe'Mtsidrea^^ 

college, and, that forwme ttnf£ will not hive tht p6^u}2L^Mi£i a ooUege 

of their own^ (Thus we urge thatcbnsideration be^giVtAi i^'t^'ij^^ 

of a rerfdcutlai facili^ in association wjth.i^tth-tpujitty^j^llcg^. t6jr ieAs<ins 

of cost, such a.facJIity would need tp:))e^simbfe;lh*t|i^'^^ 

could be a, valuable, amenity'for apprentices alftenaiHi^;!!^^ 'co^irses' 

for a few weeks, or fof thos? attend^^ ^othfir;^^ 

groups of shoft duration. ^ '!; ,vr ; : i .\ ; ' 

3.28 In general, submissions. to^the 'jjor^^^^ t^iese concepts 
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3.29 The sub-comnlttee accepted the view of the Partridge Comnittee that 
all work of the Technical Education Division should be regarded as 
part of post secondary education and that in any new administrative 
arrangements for TAFE» the present grouping of TED work should remain under 
the one adninistration. Such action would not deny coordinated develop- 
ment of some adult education in other institutions such as that which 
alreatly exists at the University of Western Australia, nor, should it 
prevent secondary schools allowing adult students to enrol in their 
classes. 

3.30 Taking into consideration the possible transfer to colleges of advanced 
education of some courses mentioned (vl2. in general studies, health and 
psychology, management, business and commercial areas), it is clear that 
present Conmonweal th financial arrangements would not recognise these 
courses as "approved" in terms of the Comiwnweal th State Grants (Advanced 
Education Assistance) Act 1976, and that 100% Commonwealth funding would 
not be forthcoming, especially with Government Guidelines laying down 
fixed levels of financial support for advanced education and placing 
restrictions on student intakes. Evidence is available that the salary 
costs of staff in colleges of advanced education exceed those of staff 
in the Technical Education Division and that the expectations of 
facilities in colleges of advanced education are far beyond the 
expectations in technical colleges. This does not deny the need for 
upgrading of technical college facilities nor does it deciry the higher 
standards of accommodation available in many colleges of advanced education. 
One example of such expectations is the provision of individual staff 
studies in colleges of advanced education. Others relate to teaching 
loads and other conditions of service such as sabbatical leave. The 

costs of such a transfer would be high in staffing and capital project 
costs and would have to be Wrne by the WA GoVeniment 

3.31 The Department's submission did not tackle the question of the future 
deployment of full time technical education staff in the areas that might 
be affected if any such transfer were to take place. Many problems could 
arise for staff and administration of colleges of advanced education and/or 
the Education Department if TED staff were transferred to a college of 
advanced education on a ccti^ulsoiry basis or if the present procedures of 
con^etitive advertisement were used as a basis for recruitment of staff. 
The impact on the people concerned (students as well as staff) would be 
considerable. 
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3.32 The sub-conmittee rejected, in the broad sense, the possibility of such 
a shift of responsibility from the TED. Notwithstanding this» the 
Conmission will consider isolated examples of placement of particular 
courses when it is appropriate. 

The size of the operations of the Education Department 

3.33 In paragraph 5.13 of the Partridge Report, attention was drawn to the 
very large responsibility the Education Department has for the development 
and control of primary and secondary education and the fact that technical 
education is also a large organisation. Changes in the administrative 
arrangements within the Education Department have been made to provide 

a more effective framework for the operations of the Department. The 
Education Department's submission argued that its functional organisation, 
its initiatives in reglonalisation, and its proposed measures to give 
greater autonon^y at the institutional level could be extended to the 
Technical Education Division with consequential benefits fbr both 
technical colleges and secondary schools. 

3.34 The financial figures provided to the Coirmission by the Education Depart- 
ment showed that in 1976-77 it was estimated that recurrent expenditure 
on primary secondary schools totalled about $159 million and on 
technical education about $29 million. The TED Budget was about the 
same as that of the Western Australian Institute of Technology (WAIT). 

It was nearly double the total budget of the five teachers colleges. 
In 1976 there were 24 technical colleges and 144 other centres. The 
total number of personnel enployed in 1977 in the TED was 4 445 conprising 
1 061 full time teachers, 2 660 part time teachers and 724 non-teaching' 
staff. Corresponding staff numbers employed at MAIT included 619 full 
time academic and 880 non academic staff. Individual student enrolments 
in technical education in 1976 totalled over 97 000. By comparison, a 
separate Department of Technical Education was created in 1949 in t4ew 
South Wales when the enrolments (excluding external student enrolments) 
totalled 58 606. In South Australia the Department of Further Education 
was created when enrolments were about 65 000. 

3.35 The complexily of the administration of the TED by comparison with other 
post secondary education sectors is compounded by the large number of 
locations where classes are offered, the extremely diverse subject 
disciplines covered and the variety of attendance patterns available. 



3.36 A nunter of reports, such as the background paper "Transition from 
School to work or further i:tu{ly" prepared by the New South Wales 
Teachers' Federation (1976) for an OECD review of Australian education, 
have highlighted the problem of dealing with those who might otherwise be 
early school leavers and those fOr whom vocationally oriented courses at 
secondary level a^'e more appropriate than traditional offerings. Would 
the separation of the TED significantly reduce the. opportunities for this 
type of development? The Education Department has been extending its 
range of vocationally oriented courses in secondary schools. Other 
options available to the Education Department would appear to be to 
encourage some secondary school students to leave such schools and enrol 
full time in technical colleges or to develop in conjunction with the TED 
"link" courses ptoposed by and funded through the Comnonweal th Technical 
& Further Education Commission ftUowing the UK pattern (i.e. of study in 
high schools being carried out in conjunction with attendance at 
technical colleges). The expertise from the TED should be available to 
the secondary schools no matter whether the TED is part of the Education 
Deparl^nt or a separate organisation. It is understood that this has been 
arranged in South Australia between the Education Department and the 
Department of Further Education. Questions of unnecessary duplication 
between various parties do arise. If this Conmission were to recommend a 
separate administration for TAFE, new course developments would be monitored 
and discussed more widely to minimise such problems. 

Responsiveness to the cownunity 

3.37 The Partridge Conmittee was conscious of the need for TED administrators 
' andffteachers to have a keen sensitivity to the advice available from 

potential employers, unions, professional organisations and educators. 
The Education Department in its submission stated that the present 
Regulations provided for the establishmf^nt of professional, trade and 
other Advisory Comnittees to advise the Director of Technical Education 
and claimed that the Partridge Report did not make any judgment on the 
ways in which the proposed TAFE Authority could provide a superior 
approach to this aspect of technical education. In a later submission, 
the Education Department proposed the establishment of a Technical and 
Vocational Conmittee to advise and comment on technical and vocational 
education. 

3.38 There is a difference between the present and proposed structures for 
advice within the Education Department and that suggested in the Partridge 
Report. The TAFE Authority as described by Partridge would be governed by a 

CD?/-- Council . The Council would not be advisory. The Director of TAFE could 
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not ignore decisions made by his Council. The CounciTs functions and 
powers as proposed by Partridge are contained in Reconroendation 5.2 - 

RiecoMM»ditIoii5.2 

We fccoBuncttd thtt, sa%ct to the powers of tbe W.A* Post-Sccoodity Education 
GamSaaiomt tbe fimctioits and powefs of the ComcO siboM indode tbe foUowb^ ; 
(i) To tbm^ CQ-ordfaflte and administfr the tecbiticat and fvtber edocatlon 

sjffteai In Western Anstndia. 
Oi) To jfmUt snitaMe appoftmlties fof those seeking techiical and f j^rtber 
ed»catk)ft* 

(c) To coIlilHnrate with other post^secondary institittioos hi tbe State* 
bidndhv Ae provision of external studies* 

(d) To adrfee the Mhibtor for Edncation tnd the Post-Secondary 
Edacation ConwIssiMi on capital and icanrent expeodltwe needs for 
tbe technical and farther education nysteau 

(e) To consult with tbe fastttntlons aader ib control regardhig tbefr aawud 
estinuiees and ddfralnf orerall budgets. 

(0 To delegate to instftitlonsmdi of to fluncial and ^ainfaq^ 

consMen necessary for their effcctheoperatioa. 
(t) To adirfse the Mfarfstcf and the WJi. :M*Secondary Edncation Coi^ 

sMoa concerning tbe estahUshnwnt of new tedndcal fatftttutlons. 

(h) To prepatff and approre archltectnta] briefs for capital works and snper- 
Tbe con st riction progranunes except where specific ddegstion to an 
instftntion Is detenrfnedL 

(i) To approTC and develop, as required, technical tad fitrtfaer edacation 
conrsci. 

(D To accredit and register omrses hi technical and further eincation* 
(It) To arrange £»r the condnct of exanUnatioos and the award irfcertiBcates. 

To envloy and set the conditions of cmplojnMot for stiff wiOrin the 

(echatcal and farther edncation system* 
(») To be re^onstMe fw ensnrteg tbe professiotti] devdopnent of teaching 

and HHhteacfafav staff, 
(n) To estahUA appre^iccshlp courses hi assoctatioa with Hie Western 

Aistralian Ihdnstriat Cmnniissioa. * 



* Now the WA Industrial Training Council. 
3.39 The Partridge Comnittee went further to encourage tte delegation of some 
powers from the Council to particular institutions or local or regional 
councils. 
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5.24 The Council should be empowered to delate some of iu powers. It 
is lilcely that institutfons constituting the Technical and Further Education 
Authority will vary in the nature of their operations and in the acperiencc 
and expertise available to those administering the institution. The manage- 
ment of some institutions may be assisted by tbe creation of a local or re* 
gional council for the institution. Our discussions with members of ad* 
visory committees of technical schools in several country towns have in** 
dicated tbe merits of this form of community participation. The Council 
may consider the advantages of devolution of responsibilities as tbe local 
committee and senior administrative staff demonstrate capacity to handle 
delegated powers. An alternative to the establishment of formal college 
councils for country institutions would be the creation of councils to serve a 
region. There are some practical difficulties in this latter proposal (for ex- 
ample, the question of determining the boundaries oJT regions), and dlso with 
regard to the applicability of the college councils to the metropolitan area. 
However, these arc mattcn; of detail which it is not our province to explore; 
they would be better studied and determined by the Council. 
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It is claimed that such mechanisms would be likely to achieve more 
accountability to more people in general than would an advisory committee 
type structure. The separation of the TED might assist the Education 
Department in overcoming the Treasury and audit aspects which apparently 
inhibit its program of increasing autonony for its institutions. Certainly 
the separation of WAIT from the TED in 1966^ and the teachers colleges 
from the Education Department in 1973 1 were accompanied by necessary legis- 
lation to enable such matters as Treasury and audit controls to be satisfied. 

3.40 The Partridge Committee saw flexibility and community influence and 
participation as important especially in TAPE. 

5.2) All these considerations incline us against a departmental form of or<* 
ganization and authority. Flexibility and community influence and partici* 
pation are important, especially in this branch of post^ondary education* 
We feel that departmental control would meet all the desired conditions less 
easily than another form of organization* A government department would 
place considerable power of decision in the hands of one person— the director 
--as the executive head of the department and adviser to the Minister. Ad* 
mittedly» this arrangement can secure tight and responsible control. On 
the other hand, if technical and further education were under the control 
of a council established by statute and also responsible to the Minister in the 
last resort> nuembers of the community selected for their knowledge of, 
and interest in, education in its relation to commeraal. industrial and social 
needs could be directly and continuously associated with the working out of 
broad policy* There still must be a director of the system— a^chief executive 
officer— but his powers and control would be moderated by the views of his 
council; and the chairman of the council would provide strong assistance and 
support, and could play a distinctive role as another person the Minister might 
consult* 

Costs of separation 

3*41 In paragraph 5.15 the Partridge Comnittee acknowledged that it would seem 

inevitable that separation could lead to an increase in administrative 

costs* The Education Department's view was that the costs would be very 

substantial . Separation would 

"necessitate immediate and long-term increases in administrative 
staffing^ and detailed planning and analysis would be needed to 
indicate the extent of these inc^-eases. With separation^ the 
formation within the Directorate of branches reponsible for major 
areas of its administration would become necessary. Whether the 
control of these branches would he allocated to professional or 
non-professional personnel would be a matter for future decision. 
However^ a number of senior positions would need to be created. The 
staffing of such sections as records^ salaries and accounts^ transport^ 
staffing^ planning and statistics and aspects of general administrat- 
ion would need to be extended or duplicated to cater for the needs of 
a separate organisation. The administrative difficulties and financial 
costs involved in the establishment of these services would not be 
inconsiderable. It is doubtful whether the increases in staffing 
necessary to establish a separate technical authority would be 
correspondingly offset by reductions in Education Department staffing. 
O Those aspects of technical administration which would be transferred 

ERiC form only part of the duties of officers noi«{^ involved in those areas." 



3.42 At the request of the Commission the Education Department supplied "an 

estimate of the staff required to administer a separate Technical Education 

Department.*' The Information stated that there were at pre.^ent 11 Public 

Se^"Vlce positions devoted to TED adnlnlstratlon and a further 17 positions 

would be required. The Education Department's estimate of the costs 

Involved was just over $260 000 which represented an Increase of about 

$163 000 on "existing staff". As stated by the Department- 

*'To the costs Indicated would have to be added payroll tax, 
loadings for long service leave and short leave etc. Ho 
attempt has been mads to cost further Intangibles such as 
accommodation* equipment* furniture, telephones, power, 
stationery etc.*' 

3.43 In response to the same request, senior officers of the Technical Education 
Division supplied cons-iderable detail of the possible structure of the 
central administrative staff Including professional as well as clerical 
staff. Their proposals also envisaged a staging of the creation of the new 
organisation which would Involve for some limited period a continuation of 
certain services provided by the central Education Department administration 
but debited against the new organisation's budget. The transition, they 
claimed, could be accomplished with a minlmun of disturbance by the staging 
period. 

3.44 The TED assessment was that two senior positions In the professional area 
should be designated - one to be responsible for what were called 
"Resources" and another for "Operations". One extra professional person 

st juld be appointed and the salaries of the Director and Assistant Director 
should be raised to reflect their new responsibilities. On the clerical 
side the equivalent of 9 extra staff would be needed to establish separate 
operations. The TED estimates of the cost of the professional staff and 
public service staff changes would be an additional salaries expenditure 
of about $120 000 above the present level of $603 OOO. Accomodation 
costs for the extra staff ranged between $15 000 and $21 000 depending on 
the approach selected. TED officers stated that these Increases, together 
with the once only purchase of a coti^uter for $317 000, represented an 
Increase of about 1.36% on their present total budget (1976/77) of $33.5 
million. 

3.45 The discrepancies between the Education Department's submission and that of 
the ItD In regard to numbers of new staff required and the costs could be 
traced In part to differences In what were taken as existing staff. The 
1976 Public Service Staff List showed over 60 items already within the 

TED Head Office structure and an additional 11 items In the Library 
Services section of the Education Department devoted wholly or principally 

' 
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to TED functions. These were presumably not costeci by the Education 
Department and not taken Into account by the Department In structuring 
the new staff positions needed. 

3.46 The actual details of the new positions listed In both submissions could 
not be analysed In great detail without further Information but sufficient 
evidence was available to suggest that the TED proposals took advantage 

of present positions already located within the TED Head Office and.ln 
addition^ they did not plan to extend Automatic Data Processing staffing 
In the same manner as did the Education Department. 

3.47 The possibility of dispute between a separate TAFE organisation and the 
Education Department over costs associated with the use of secondary schools 
appears to be Inapplicable In that already the costs of cleaning and 
caretaking are borne by the TED budget. 

3.48 It was noted that the Public Service Board also expressed ccncem about 
the costs of separation. Clearly there are fears that the separation of 
the TED win be accompanied by a sharp rise In costs and the examples 

of WAIT and the granting of autonomy to the teachers colleges were 
quoted as precedents. Without accepting the accuracy of the claims that 
granting of "autonony" to those Institutions was accompanied by a sharp 
rise In costs* the context within which the Comlsslon Is conslderlng^.the 
development of TAFE Is different. Expenditure on education Is not going 
to Increase at anywhere near the rate It did In the period 1966-19V6. 
This win be true for every sector of post secondary education. The 
growth In money for TAFE from Comnonwealth sources does appear to be a 
major concern for the Federal Government but Its Guidelines to the Tertiary 
Education Comlsslon show that the growth could be at the expense of 
higher education and not of schools. Despite the presence of Commonwealth 
funding the majority of TAFE funds come from the WA Government. It was 
estimated that In 1977 the State would be providing 91% of the recurrent 
monies and 41% of the capital funds for the TED. In such circumstances 
the WA Government would be very much In control of the costs of TAFE* 
whereas In the earlier periods for WAIT and the teachers colleges It was 
the CoiRDonwealth Government* through Initially matched and now total 
funding arrangements* that set the pace. 

3.49 The coordination role of WAPSEC and Its advice to Government on the funding 
of TAFE* and on salaries and conditions of staff In technical colleges 
would act as additional protection for the Government. 
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3.50 lite Education Oepartmoit claimed that a separate Identity for TAPE would 
lead to competition for funds between TAPE and the schools. Such competit- 
ion exists at present and separation would transfer the decision making to 
the Cabinet rather than leave much of the conflict to be resolved within 
the Department. The Coimilsslon, In accordance with Its Act, would advise 
the Government on TAPE funding and it would be up to the TAPE administrat- 
ion to develop well argued cases for Its claims on public funds. Itie cases 
prepared by TAPE and by the Education Department would be assessed by 
Government and would stand or fall on their merits. 

3.51 It Is a fact that there will be some extra costs associated with separation 
of the TED. Hie costs do not appear excessive and should not unduly 
influence the examination of the overall benefits (educational and other- 
wise) which might flow from separation. It is also considered that some 
savings might be achieved by the sharing of services with the Education 
Department or by use of services available from higher education institut- 
ions directly or through the Tertiary Institutions Service Centre. In 
fact If TAPE is to, expand, extra costs will be Incurred whether within or 
outside the Education Department. Attention was drawn to the serious 
additional costs possible If there were to be an Inappropriate expansion of 
TAPE activities in areas for 16 and 17 year olds which overlap similar 
activities in high schools. Hie Coimiisslon's powers to rationalise such 

an overlap were limited to the TAPE area alone where&s'-the Education 
Department could coordinate both, so long as TAPE remained as part of the 
Department. 

■J 

TAPE as part of post secondary education 

3.52 Reading again Chapters 2, 5, 6 and 8 of the Partridge Report, It becomes 
clear that the heart of the Coimiittee's reasons for recommending separat- 
ion of the TED from the Education Department was the concept that "TAPE" 
was more than "technical education" and that as such Its planning and 
development were closely related to other sectors of post secondary 
education. Among other things It was dealing with a similar age group as 
tertiary Institutions. It required closer links with these Institutions, 
especially if post secondairy education were to be extended In countiry 
regions. If the esteem of TAPE were raised and TAPE given a chance to 
develop its identity as a real partner in the new tertiary education 
concept, TAPE would attract more people to the tnany worthwhile vocational 
and enrichment courses it offered. TAPE courses could be provided much 
more economically than the more structured longer courses In higher educat- 
ion and with much more relevance for people to equip themselves for 
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present day living both in the context of the employment situation and 
in the desire by many for personal enrichment through intellectual, 
craft and hobby courses. 

3.53 Ihe Education Deparfanent in its submissions did not discuss the relationship 
of the TED with this Coirmission either with the present or any future 
structure. Apart from suggestions that not all of the present work of the 
TED is post secondary, the Departmental submission did not examine how 

this Conmission could coordinate the remaining post secondary work in the 
Education Department. This was a major consideration for the Commission. 

3.54 In this State and nationally there is concern for the role of TAFE in 
supplementing opportunities available in colleges of advanced education 
and universities. The need for coordination of TAFE with planning and 
financing for those institutions is evidenced in the Kamtel Report on Post 
Secondary Education in Tasmania^^^ which proposed that a small advisory 
Committee be established by the Tasmanian Minister for Education to report 
to him on problems of coordination in post secondary education. A major 
area of future coordination would be the interface between higher education 
and TAFE. The Commonwealth Government saw it as important to include TAFE 
in its new Tertiary Education Comission along with university and advanced 
educ'jtion. The Commonweal tfi Government had consciously re-examined the 
Jones Committee Report of 1975^^^ which had led to legislation which would 
have amalgamated only the Universities Comission and the Comission on 
Advanced Education had the legislation not lapsed with the Double Dissolution. 
Amalgamation of the TAFE Comission with the Schools Commission had not been 
contemplated. The Commonwealth Minister in introducing the legislation had 
stressed the importance of TAFE to the Government and of the need for its 
inclusion in the new coordination arrangements. Considerable concern has 
been expressed by both Government and Opposition parties that improved re- 
sources be provided for TAFE and that differences in funding between it and 

.higher education should be minimised. The Commonwealth Minister has posed 
this as one of the options' tb be examined in discussions on changes in 
education funding arrangements between the Commonwealth and the States. 
The Opposition, on the other hand, proposes to introduce ^00% Comnnnwealth 
funding for TAFE when it is re-elected. 



(6) Comittee on Post-Secondary Education in Tasmania (P. Karmel, Chairman), 

Po3t-&soondary Education in Tcmmacniai A6PS, Canberra, 1976. 

(7) Report of the Panel to Advise on Arrangements for Amalgamating the 
Universities Comission and the Comission on Advanced Education, 

O . August 1975 (K.N. Jones. Chairman). 

mam 
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3.55 The terms of reference for enquiries Into post secondary education In South 
Australia and Victoria both demonstrate the Interest of those Governments 
In the role of TAPE In post secondary education. The Queensland Government 
has set up a Conmlttee Involving Vice Chancellors, the Chairman of the Board 
of Advanced Education and the Director General (who In that State Is 

■responsible for TAPE) to advise It on coordination matters. The Williams 
Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training has TAPE within its terms 
of reference with later years of secondary school as a lesser interest. 

3.56 The Anderson Report "Connunitles and Colleges: Post'Compulsory Education 

in Northern Australia" (1976)^^^ acknowledged the limited population and the 
unique problems of that Territory. It saw a specially Important role for 
TAI^ in the Territory. Concluding its chapter on Coordination the Report 
stated - 



"Pour lines of development in the coordination of post school 
education in the North have been envisaged in this Chapter ... 

(the first relates to ooordmaHon teixieen DartHn and Alice 
Springs Commity Colleges) ... 

The second line of development is for a continuation of the 
practice whereby the colleges use national coordination and 
accreditation agencies, litis will help to maintain standards 
and gain recognition for awards. 

The third proposal is that an advisory and coordination committee 
be established. This committee would advise the Minister on cO' 
ordination and developments in the entire post-school sector in 
the Northern Territory. It would formulate views on submissions 
developed by colleges. A very important function would be to 
establish what needs were not being met and prepare means for 
meeting them. It would have a particular responsibility to co- 
ordinate the present fragmented area of post-school education 
for Aborigines. The committee would have a secretariat located 
in the North, and would have the means to conduct studies which 
would assist it in recommending new developments. 

Pinally it has been suggested that in two or three years time 
consideration be given to establishing a departmental or 
statutory authority. This body would assume responsibility for 
TAPE and tertiary activities and would correspond to structures 
now being developed in some states. The exact form of the body 
should be determined in the light of political developments and 
population growth in the North, and of the outcomes of the present 
review of national coordination." (pp. 268-269) 



(8) D.K. Anderson, K.J. Ba*t and K.J. Rosenberg, Conmunities and Colleges 
Fost-'Compulsory Educatt^on in Northern Australia, (Education Research 
Unit, Occasional Report Series No. 7), ANU, Canberra, 1976. 
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3.57 The Gilmour Coinmlttee Report on Technical Education in the Australian 
Capital Territory (1974)*^' reconmended that an ACT Technical College 
Authority be established. It did so after an examination of a number of 
possibilities including administration of TAPE by the ACT Schools 
Authority. 

"(c) Administration bv the Australian Capital Territory Schools 
Authority. 

7.33 The Comittee gave consideration to this proposal because of its 
concern that the cormiunity have, the greatest possible partici- 
pation in running its technical and further education system. 
Here was a newly created form of administration for the school 
system in Canberra, with the potential for a high degree of 
comunity participation. 

7.34 Management of technical and further education by the Australian 
Capital Territory Schools Authority as a possibility in some 
years' time was considered, but the Committee concluded that 
representation of interests on the Schools Authority, while 
most appropriate for a school system, was not appropriate for 
technical and further education. If the constitution of the 
Schools Authority was changed in such a way as to adequately 
represent the needs of both the school system and technical and 
further education, a cumbersome and Inappropriate body would 
result". 

The Conmonweal th Government Initially accepted this proposal but consequent- 
ly, following a review of administrative provisions and financial 
restraints, a unit known as the ACT Further Education Branch within the 
Commonwealth Department of Education Territories Division has been created 
to administer TAPE in the ACT. 

3.58 In Tasmania, the Karmel Committee (1976) summarised the views in the 
Partridge Committee Report which had led that Committee to recommend 
separation of the TED and the creation of a statutory authority for TAPE. 
The Report went on to say - 

"10.17 The Committee has much sympathy with these views, especially 
the light of its own supfiort for the broadening of the role of 
the technical colleges. It is nevertheless doubtful that a 
separate department or authority would be justified in a state 
as small as Tasmania. It would unavoidably involve additional 
administrative costs and additional senior staff: there would be 
duplication of administrative effort and facilities with the 
Education Department in such fields as accounting, confuting, 
building programs and curriculum development. Moreover, the 
movement towards the integration of technical college and 
matriculation college resources is an important consideration: 



(9) Teahnioal Education in Me Aiwtralian Cental 3^r}?itory, Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry into ACT Technical Education (C. Gilmour, Convenor), 
Department of Education, Canberra, 1974. 
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"this might be more difficult to achieve under two separate 
organisations. For these reasons, the Coimrittee does not 
advocate the establishment of a separate department or authority 
at this stage but proposes that the question should be reviewed 
within five years, in the light of development? in the Intervening 
period." 

The Committee recommended that a broadly-based Co>>. iting Committee 
for Tedinical and Further Education should be established to report to 
the Minister for Education on the coordination and development of all 
TAFE activities in the State, departrental and non-departmental, including 
the Integration of all the Education Department's post sea^idary educational 
resources, and further recoirmended that the question of establishing a 
separate department or authority for TAFE should be reviewed within five 
years . 

3.59 Following the release of that Report, the Tasmanian Government asked the 
Cosgrove Committee^^*'^ to advise on the implementation of the Karmel 
Committee reconvnendations. The Tasmanian Minister for Education deferred 
taking action on the Cosgrove Report in view of the announced intention 
of the Comnonwealth Government to introduce new machinery for the co- 
ordination and development of tertiary education at Commonwealth level. 
In light of the Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission legislation 
and the statement of the Minister for Education, Senator Carrick, in 
introducing that Bill that "it Is the Government's firm intention to 
devote special attention to technical and further education , which has 
been for too long the area of least consideration to governments in post- 
school education, particularly in the allocation of resources. The new 
Commission will have an important role In the development of these 
resources and of co-operative arrangements with the States for the 
support of technical and further education"^^^^ the Tasmanian Minister 
in 1977 established a further Committee chaired by Mr D.A. Kearney, 
Registrar of the University of Tasmania, with the following terms of 
reference - 



do) Post-Secondary Education Planning Committee (H.E. Cosgrove, Chairman), 
Report on Implementation of the Recommendations of the Committee on Post- 
Secondary Education in Tasmania, August, 1974. 

(11) Senate, Hansard^ 31 March 1977, p. 700. 
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(1) To consider and make recomnendatl ons to the Minister for 
Education on any machinery required for advancing and co- 
ordinating the development ■ f tertiary education In Tasmania* 
having regard to the functions and obligations of the Conmon- 
wealth Tertiary Education Cojmrission; 

(2) To examine the existing organisational and administrative 
arrangements for technical and further education (including 
Adult Education) and to advise the Minister on any desirable 
changes in the arrangements; and 

(3) To iidvise the Minister on legislative measures (if any) which 
would be required for the iti^lementation of any recomnendations 
made. 

3.60 Hence the organisation and administration of TAPE and coordination of post 
secondary education is under review not onl^ in this State but also in 
Tasmania, Victoria and South Australia. It is known that some sti)m1ssions 
in Victoria have proposed that the TAPE (i.e. post secondary part of 
technical high schools plus the technical colleges) parts of the Education 
Department and the technical colleges forming parts of the V.I.C. colleges 
be grouped under an Authority and a State Council for TAPE. 

3.61 Returning to the Western Australian position, it is interesting to note the 

similarity between the Issues now under debate and those presented to the 

(12) 

Jackson Committee in 1966. In its Interim Report* % the Committee gave 
the reasons quoted below for the separation of WAIT from the Technical 
Education Division of the Education Department, and recommended certain 
limitations on the autonomy of WAIT. 

Ttie reasons which have led the Committee to the conclusion that the Institute 
should be ftutonomous are set out hereunder: 

1. It is unlikely that the Institute itself and its awards will receive full 
public support and recognition unless it is seen to bu academically 
independent. 

2. It is vital both to the sUndard of its courses and to its prestige that the 
teaching sUfF rf the Institute should be appointed on the basis of open 
competition and that it should seek to attract staff from elsewhere. It 
would be difBcultt if not impossible, for tliis to be done if the staff had 
to be appointed under the Education Act with all appointments cpcn to 
appeal. 

3. The grant < *t>nomy to the Institute will reduce the range of educa- 
tional activ..> !or which the Education Department, particularly the 
Technical Education Division, ts responsible and will permit greater 
concentration on other equally Important parts of that system. 

4. Independent status will facilit^ite the development of close working 
relationships with other institutions teaching at tertiary level, including 
the University of W«Jtein Australia, which are necessary to ensure the 
complementary and economic development of these institutions in the 
interests of the State as a whole. 



(12) Tertiopy Education in Western Australiat Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Premier of Western Australia under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Lawrence Jackson, Perth, September 1967. Appendix V, The 
Interim Report, 1966. 
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5* An independent iiutitutton can be expected to attract support from 
industry to a degree which coutd not be expected by a departmental 
agiftncy, espcciaJJy it the govermwg covincil mcludes experienced repre- 
sentatives of industry and of professional bodtes. 

UrMtatitms on Autmomy 

That the Institute's autonomy be limited as follows: 
(i) by requiring ministerial approval of its annual estimates of revenue 
and expendituret 

(ji) by leqtiiring ministerial approval of conditions of service and of 
salary scales payable to academic and other staff, but not of the 
actual gcade or satiny for any individual appointment* 

(iii) by providing for audit of the Instituted accounts by the Auditor 
CeneraU 

(iv) by providing for the Cbuncil to submit an annual report to be 
tabled jn both Houses of ParJiacnent. 

(v) by providing that, except v^ith the approval of the Mlnlstert the 
Institute shall not provide courses below tertiary level* 

(vi) by requiring mmistcrial approval for the establishment of branches 
of the Institute. 



3.62 The Partridge Comnittee Report, paragraphs 2.19, 2.20 and 2.21 as quoted 
earlier in para. 3.27 of this Report, emphasises the broadening of the 
concepts of TAPE; paragraph 5.20 qiioted in paragraph 3.7 of this Report 
says that post secondary education is a more rational context within which 
to plan the development of TAFE than in relation to prirnary and secoridary 
education; and Chapter 8 describes the context in which the establishment 
of WAPSEC was seen as necessary and within which it must operate. The 
Partridge Report made it clear that the Comnission should have responsi* 
bility for advire concerning planning, coordination, development and 
financing of technical edu;.ition. In particular in paragraphs 8.28-29 
of its Report, the Partridge Conmittee stated *• 

Tecboka) iiid further edticition 

8 .28 In Chapter 5 wc have recommended the separation of technical education 
from the Education Department, and the establishment of an authority which^ 
with its governing council, will be responsible for the development and ad- 
ministration of technical and further education throughout the State* The 
growth of technical and further education needs to be planned and co-ordi- 
nated with respect to the functions and activities of the W*A* College of 
Advaticed Education, the W*A* Institute of Technology and (especially so 
far as adult education and external studies are concerned) sometimes in re- 
lation to University activities* Technical and further education difiers from 
the other sectors of post-secondary education In that it is stilt financed in large 
part by State Governments* We recommend that the W*A* Post-Secondary 
Education Commission should have the $ame powers in relation to the Tech- 
nical and Further Education Authority as ft has in relation to the W*A* 
Institute of Technology and the W*A* CoU^ of Advanced Education in 
advising the relevant Commonwealth Commission on matters of funding and, 
with respect to the approval of new academic cievelopments^ courses and a^rds 
However, as we mention in Chapter 5, since the development of technical and 
further education will remain in large part a matter for the State Government, 
the role of the W*A* Post-Secondary Education Commission in advising the 
State Government will in this case be of special importance* 
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8.29 We believe it to be one of the advantages of our proposal to establish 
by statute a council to administer technical and further education, that the 
overall function of planning and coordination to be discharged by the State 
Commission can in this v/ay be most effectively carried out We have argued 
earlier that any effective system of coordination must include technical and 
ftjrther education; and we believe that a co-ordinating body can deal more 
readily with a council of the kind we have proposed than it could with a 
govemtnent department. 



3.63 In sumnarislng the d^ate to this point* the Commission was faced with 
choosing between the stated intentions of the Education Department to 
enhance TAPE within the Education Department^and the creation of a new 
organisation to administer TAPE. The Education Department's claims 
rested heavily on the benefits which might be expected to flow from the 
new functional organisation of the Department and reglonallsatlon plus the 
avoidance of extt'a costs and problems that might arise with a new 
organisation. The nundrer of sirt)m1ssions made by technical college admini- 
strators and staff In response to the pirt)11cat1on of the Departmental 
proposals made It clear to the Commission that tfiese people did not have 
any confidence in the ability of the Department to provide a better deal 
for TAPE. In fact some submissions are highly critical and this fact 
cannot be ignored in considering effective working relationships In the 
future . 

3.64 Adequate planning of TAPE activities is essential both In general and In 
relation to the coordinating role of WAPSEC. So far the Commission has 
not received the kind of infomiatlon that is necessary for adequate 
planning and hopes that future structures will be more effective. 

3.65 The Commission is concerned with the quality of leadership that can be 
given to TAPE. It agrees with the Report of the OECO Review of Australian 
tducation Policy^^^^ that the philosophy behind TAPE as set out, for 
example, in p?ras. 4.7 and 4.9 of the Background Report^^^^ (quoted below) 
is one of the central issues of their Report and offers the possibility 

of solutions to some of the conplex problems of providing a system of post 
secondary education for students who do not have the immediate aim of pro- 
ceeding to higher education as well is providing recurrent edticatlon 
opportunities for adults. 
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(13) Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development. Amtmtia: 
transition from aohoot to work or further etudy. OCED, Paris, 1977. 
(DECD reviews of national policies for education). 

(14) NSW Teachers' Pederation. TraneiUon from aohoot to work or further etudy. 
Submission to the OECO Panel of Exattviners, prepared by C, Adams. NSW 

ir Teachers' Pederatloi, Sydney, 1976, 
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"4.7 The Cotnntttee stated that tfie activities of technical and 
further education covered those forms of education which enabled 
Individuals to 

(a) acquire or make progress towards acquiring, by full or part 
time studies, assessable occupational qualifications involving 
mental, manual or social skills; and/Or 

(b) acquire or seek to acquire, usually on a part-time basis, 
knowledge of skills for secondary, additional or supplementary 
occupational purposes, or for the purpose of personal develop- 
ment or enrichment, or to utilise leisure creatively. 

4.9 The Conmittee listed the following educational options as 
existing within the technical and further education framework 
described above : 

apprenticeship and post-apprenticeship courses 

various non-indentured courses for skilled workers 

certificate and sub-diploma courses for technicians In 
manufacturing industries and similar level courses fbr . 
persons in commerce, community service, rural, urinlng, 
artistic, and other industries 

courses which can lead to full professional status or which 
enable professionals to update their technology or to 
specialise 

courses which can be broadly described as preparatory or 
bridging, that Is, leading to higher courses of -study, or 
short courses in job skills or particular kinds of knowledge 

courses of an Informal kind and varying In length from a 
nunter of years to quite short periods in any aspect of 
technology, science, liberal studies, self-expression, home 
handicrafts and cultural appreciation." 



3.66 Implementation of such Ideas needs leadership and competence of a high 
order at various levels of the TAFE structure. An organisation which 
provides for recognition of able people and which can attract people from 
outside from time to time appears to be necessary, it can be argued that 
technical and further education is a specialised field which should be 
directed by someone highly qualified and experienced In it. On the other 
hand the Education Department's proposal Is to appoint an Assistant 
Director General highly qualified and experienced but In a more general 
administrative area. 

3.67 The Coirmisslon Is aware that many of the present teaching and administrative 
staff of the TED would welcome the opportunity to introduce new ideas and 
new policies, some staff may, however, prefer the present traditional 
arrangements. Both groups will remain wtether Integration with or separation 
from the Education Department Is chosen. Ibe question Is thus whether the 
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talents of present personnel can be tnor*; effectively harnessed in a new 
separate organisation or in the Education Department. The Commission is of 
the view that separation from the Departtnent is much more likely to achieve 
the climate in which outstanding people can be attracted to leadership 
positions in TAFE. The possibility of influencing a new structure would be 
an exciting challenge which would draw applications from Australia wide 
sources for the chief executive position(s). With promotional opportunities 
now limited in universities and colleges of advanced education, it is not 
inconceivable that a new organisation could attract some personnel from 
areas where they have been accustomed to different arrangements from those 
likely to prevail in an Education Department. New approaches to apprentice- 
ship and industrial training might attract outstanding persons from industry 
who would relish the chance to pass on their knowledge and skills to young 
workers. Closer links with industry could assist the maintenance of 
up-to-date skills of trade lecturers in technical education. Adult 
education provisions could be more widely distributed with use made of 
rented premises in day time hours and with a gradual increase in the 
number of full time adult educators working in a region. 

3.68 In creating a new organisation there would be more-chance of selecting 
appropriate tasks for those administrative staff who would prefer to 
retain their traditional approach to technical education. Withoiit 
reducing their salary they could be assigned to special duties or placed 
in a supportive role to new appointees. The extent of such nwves would 
be small. The Education Department would be less able to handle such 

situations in view of the continuing interest of the Teachers* Union in 
maintaining solidarity within the Department and using precedent to 
advance their claims. 

3.69 Obviously the Teachers' Union has staked a claim for industrial coverage 
of teaching staff of a new TAFE organiration. The Union has indicated some 
sympathy for new conditions for TAFE teachers. A new organisation would 
have more chance of introducing new personnel policies such as a flexible 
working year keeping colleges open 48 weeks a year; short term contract 
appointments; peer assessment and institutional evaluation where relevant; 
and promotion more closely based on educational and leadership qualities 
and less on status and seniority. All these policies would appear to have 
less chance of introduction if the Education Department's proposals were 
accepted. 

<?0' 
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3.70 It was matters such as these which were of concern to the Comnlsslon. 
It had been assured that State Treasuiry policies did ensure that 
Commonwealth funds would reach the TAFE Institutions Irrespective of the 
structure and that the level of State funding for TAFE was determined 
more by the quality of the Information and case presented than by the 
administrative arrangements. 
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SEaiON 4 : ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

4.1 The Partridge Coirmittee considered two possible arrangements for the 
administration of TAFE. These were the creation of a new Government Depart- 
ment of TAFE and the establishment of a TAFE Statutory Authority. In many 
respects many of the arguments for and against each of these structures 
have been touched on in earlier discussions in Sections Z and 3 of this 
paper. 

4.2 Firstly with reference to submissions received, there was a difference of 
views within the Technical Education Division. Some staff and some college 
submissions were keen to see a Department - others an Authority. In most 
cases the rationale fOr their choice was not described in the submission. 
The senior officers of the TED themselves equivocated. Their initial 
submission supported the concept of a TAFE Authority which would combine 
the benefits of a centralised organisation with the possible delegation of 
some powers to councils of larger colleges as procedures were developed 

to establish responsibility and accountability. The "authority" approach 
would allow the destiny of TAFE to be more clearly determined by the 
demonstrated needs of commerce* industry and the community. In their second 
submission in July, they said that either an Authority or a Department 
structure would be satisfactory but their review of the issues involved had 
led them to the belief that the advantages (small though they might be) of 
a Department outweighed those of an Authority. The advantages were linked 
with the shortening of the decision making process, the retention of Public 
Service opportunities for non-teaching staff, a smoother transfer to the 
new structure and facilitation of use of other Government resources. 

4.3 The Education Department on the other hand stated - 

"One proposal concerning this point of closer Ministerial contact 
favours the establishment of a separate Government department for 
Technical and Further Education. This proposal was examined and 
rejected by the Partridge Committee* and the Education Department 
endorses this finding. To establish a separate Technical Education 
Department would appear to confer little educational or administrat- 
ive advantages over the present structure and would considerably 
increase the present costs, because of the duplication of admini- 
strative structures and serv^lces." 

4.4 The Commission tried to focus on the characteristics which it considers 
are n»st desirable for an organisational structure which must provide an 
extremely diverse range of educational opjjortunities fOr an equally diverse 
clientele spread throughout Western Australia. The history of technical 
education has demonstrated the need for flexibility in adding to and 
subtracting from the range of educational activities which it provides 

'/-■ and the continuing need for alertness and^^terprise in identifying 
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new demands for TAPE has been described in the Partridge Report (e.g. see 
para. 5.18 quoted in para. 3.7 of this Report). 

4.5 Some of the tasks an administrative structure must face can be listed as 
follows : 

(a) Curriculum teaching and assessment - including identification of needs, 
and measures to meet these needs* for example liaison with students and 
potential students* eti^loyers, unions. Government departments and 
agencies* teachers, other education sectors and the pliblic at large; 
assessment of the curriculum leading to better programs; and 
assessment of students leading to academic credentials. 

(b) Determination and implementation of policies ■ involving determination 
of priorities and provision of educational programs both in time and in 
place with or without specially constructed facilities. 

(c) Obtaining the resources to provide TAPE - especially financial* viz. 
recurrent and capital funds and the use of these funds to obtain 
services* equi]»nent* materials and buildings. 

(d) Personnel policies and procedures - including recruitment* promotion* 
salaries and conditions of staff* both academic and non-academic. 

(e) Relations with Government and the community - including accountability 
to the community at large and the Government in particular; and 
relationships with this Conmission and with other post secondary 

' education institutions. 

(f) Relationships within the organisation - especially between a central 
executive and the institutions whether direct or through regions* 
within and between institutions themselves* and with or without the 
possibility of delegated powers. 

4.6 These tasks can be tackled by a Government Departonent or by a Statutory 
Authority. Argi'msnts regarding these types of organisations have been 
voiced in a number of reports and articles. 

4.7 The KarmeT Conmlttee on Education in South Australia (1970)^^^' in paras. 
17.19 and 17.20 examined the proposition that the Education Department in 
that State should be replaced by an Education Coninisslon - 



(15) Education in South Australia* Report of the Conmlttee of Enquiry into 
Education In South Australia 1969-1970 (P. Karmel * Chairman), 
Government Printer* Adelaide* 1971. 
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' * ' The advantages to be seen in such a proposal arc a greater involve* 

ment of a greater number at people directly in educatbn matters, a 
less literarclLical approach to the problems of education and a ivider 
spread of responsibility and of advice to the Minister* It is suggested 
that questions relating to education ^vould thus be further removed 
from the political arena* The Commisston ^vould have the responsi* 
bitity not only for changes of policy in educational matten but also 
for disbursement of funds. The education vote w*ould be made by 
Parliament for dtsbursciiieni by the Commission* 

17*20 There is much to be said in favour of tlie pr{)po:>al tor an 
Education Commission. It ^vould free the authority responsible for 
running the schook Ironi any obligation to cover up deficiendes in 
order to protect the Minister* A CoL';mission would be its own advo* 
cate to Parliament, able to argue the case for improvements and seeL 
grants sufficient to carry them out. It would enable a \nder span of 
interests to be accommodated at the planning levels Nevertheless, 
there are substantial ar^^ments for placing the responsibility for the 
obtaining and disposiuon of funds lor educational purposes upon 
the ^finistcr. *Such funds nowadays form sndi a high proportion 
of *State expenditure thai it sccins to lis to be inconsistent with 
die prindple of parliamentary democracy to remove education 
Irom ministerial responsibility and accountability to Parliament A 
Miniuer ts more sensidve to ptiblic opinion than a Commissioii would 
l>c* *\lthi)U2{1i diere is die cLinger diat ^\^ll'Oi^aniscd and aniculate 
groups may wield undue influence!, we diink on balance that rcspon* 
siveness to public attititdej^ and demands ts desirable in educational 
matters. An Education Commission would not necessarily rcstiU in 
a public more objectively informed than at present about conditions 
in the education system* Aldiougli it would not be obliged to protect 
the Minister a Commission might succumb to the temptation to po* 
tect itself. We are not sausfied that the conuol of education by an 
Education Commission would yield a balance of advantage over the 
present ministerial conuoL 

4*8 Questioning of the merits of a Schools Authority in the ACT rather than 
a Ministerial department arose in a seminar series on "Designing a New 
Education Authority" which the A*N*U. conducted late in 1972. Dr Wettenhall, 
Head of Administrative Studies at the Canberra College of Advanced Education, 
stated- 

In this pcper the arguments 1 have presented are mainly 
administrative ones. But they run very easily Into the 
political; this Is another ol: those boundaries uhlch can 
nev^r be precisely defined* A political view at this point 
would suggest that, no tV7lth standing all we have hard In 
recent times about the evils of sf^^crecy in government^ th^ 
ministerial department is still generally better equipped 
than a statutory authority to sift and coJlate ephemeral 
views and sectional influences and to develop comprehensive* 
balanced* long'-term policies* It would suggest too that it 
is more likely to respond over the years to innovating 
pressures i<nd changing fashlors than a staimtory authority 
which can* If given its head In policy mattnt-s* rathor too 
tiattlly become captured by a sJnjjJe clemJnatlnft school o£ 
thought - the ImTntidliicy of tcdfiy* which becomes the conser- 
vatism of tomorrow. The depart:iiettt*>£t advantage here is 
fairly obvious: it is^ through its eebluet* parliamentary 
and public service connections^ l:*.kely to be niore totally 
aware of the public Interest than any sectlonally-accountable 
ir^" corporation - though it is unlikely that the Interests will 

be prepared to admit it. 
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There att tvo oth«r conslilcratlons hero. First, the 
system of tnlnltiterlal reeponslblllty deliberately avoids the 
notion of direct responsibility cither to tbe Interests or to 
the electorate at larget a ttiuls'oer tor agriculture's 
responsibility, fcr example. Is not primarily either to the 
farmers or to the electorate £ot what he docs for the farmers. 
The responsibility Is much more generalised than that, and It 
Is directed to the parliament whoae Intended irole Is to hold 
the ministry reaponslble for the sound and aensibly- Integra ted 
governance of all public activities. Thus the emphasis la 
again on the totality of the goverttmental system. All this 
may not matter so much In activities which are only marginally 
governmental, but education lies very near the heart of social 
policy and here it matters a great deal. 



4.9 The Gilmour Cownittee on TAFE in the ACT (1974) considered four possible 
administrative models. One of these, the Schools Authority, was mentioned 
earlier in para. 3.57. Administration by a branch of the Comnonweal th 
Department of Education was considered to be out of keeping with other 
arrangonents fOr education in the ACT, e.g. schools, the Australian 
National University and the Canberra College of Advanced Education. The 
Coirmittee wrote - ' 

"1.10 During the course of Its Inquiry the CcHimittee kept in mind 
the following concepts 

(a) that recurrent opportunities fOr technical and further 
education should be available to all meinbers of the Canberra 
comminlty, regardless of age, educational qualifications or 
present ernployment; 

(b) that technical education should be seen as an acceptable 
alternative to other streams of post-secondary education; 

(c) l^at funds for technical education should be provided to the 
sa^ extent as Ihey are for ol^er areas of education in 
facilities for students and staff, library standards, 
buildings and equipment. 

(d) Establishment of a Separate Authori ty 

7.35 The Coirmittee favours a separate authority to administer technical 
and further education in the Australian Capital Territory. It 
believes that such a separate authority would: 

* meet the objectives outlined in paragraph 1.10 above; 

* foster the ordered development of technical education In the 

Australian Capital Territory; 

* best meet coimtunity needs; 

* consolidate future planning fOr growth of facilities; 

* facilitate the overall administration of several technical 

colleges." 

4.10 The provision of a statutory authority for TAFE has some parallels witt the 
provision of "autononiy" fOr institutions such as WAIT and the Teachers 
Colleges. The Jackson Committee in its Interim Report (1966) gave a number 
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of reasons for the separation of WAIT from the Education Department and 
the granting of autonoiny» and recommended certain limitations on the autonorny 
of WAIT. These were quoted in para. 3.61 of this Report. 
4J1 In relation to the development of tertiary education institutions^ the 
Jackson Comnittee in its Report (1967)^^^' at pp. 19-20 wrote - 

A. GENERAL PRINaPLES 

Unlike the earlier levels of education^ wfaidi are concerned with a 
relatively well*de&ned area of 'general education where standards are set 
internally and the total personalty development d the child is a primary 
objective, tertiary education is specialised and diversified Its standards 
and purposes are determined by communihr requirements^ international 
award levels^ and the association of knowledge with researdL The status 
of 'individual institutions is vaiiable* depeodiog on their capacity to com- 
pete for staff on the open market^ and produce acceptabfe graduates. In 
the present day certain characteristics of effective tertiary institutions are 
becwning clear. - 

Mabks of a TEErnARY iNsmunoK 

Autonomy. The fitst is the stimulus to be gained from being independent 
of control by a Govermnent department What h^ always been true of 
universities is beomiing true of other institutions, that freedom to experi- 
ment and compete with other institutions of the same ki^d^ granted sensible 
liaison procedures within any one State or counby, is the healthier pattern. 
In Western Australiai the University has had autonomy from its inception^ 
and is responsible to Parliament tiirougb the medium of its annual report 
to the Governor, and the requirement that it table its statutes before 
both Houses. 

The Act which recently established the Western Austrattan Institute of 
Technology {»Dvides that it shall report annually to the Minister for 
Education^ who is the Minister responsible for the administration of the 
Act. The Royal Perth Hoq^kital is under an independent council and has 
functioned for some years as a teach^g hospital^ offerii^ some internal 
tertiary*ievel courses for small numbers of students, and certain private 
bodies also conduct tertiary-level courses, such as the Kindergarten 
Teachers' College which receives State subsidy, and the Australian College 
of Nursing which intends to commence a course in this State for senior 
nurses in 1968. However what these latter gain from autonomy is possibly 
offset by small numbers and specialisation^ having regurd to the charac* 
teristics yet to be listed 

Other State institutions are conducted under the aegis of Government 
departments. It is our belief that where Government d^artments other 
than Educatbn have been responsible for the maintenance of educational 
institutions, the weight of their other tasks has tended to reflect adversely 
on such schools. LoQg*term planning and adjustment to new advances in 
educational practice are often lacking, while staff recruitment tends to 
favour practitioners rather than educators. Staffbg is furtner aggravated 
by the lack of pnnnotibnal opportunity and mobility within the Govern* 
ment service. 



(16) Tei>iyvary Education tn Western Amtralia, Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Premier of Western Australia under the Chairmanship of Sir 
ErJc '-^'^"'^ Oackson, Perth, September 1967, 
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HowBwr we do not beBeve that tbe solution is to transfer sudi insti- 
tutiotos to the Education Depaitmen^ where the weight of responsibility 
for non-tertiaiy education t'mds to have a ^milar effect Indeed it is 
considered that the Department should also be freed from the lesponsifaility 
of pioWding tertiary level education even in teacher training. Hence ia 
the long run all tertiary ooUeges should come to operate autonomously, 
with new colleges oommenciDg as branches of existing major institutions, 
with eventual autonomy clearly ia view. The initercsts of Government 
departments can and should be safeguarded by adequate i^a?esentation 
on the governing bodies of eadi tertiary college. 

4.12 The Coirmission on Advanced Education in its Report on Teacher Education 

f 171 

1973-75^ ' was concerned with the provisions for self government in 
legislatio'i for teachers colleges. The criteria for determining the 
degree of self government provided for- 

(i) freedom from Education Department control; 

(ii) limitations of powers of individual colleges (ihrough ooordinating 
bodies such as ihe ffA Tertiary Eduoation Comiasion); 

(iii) governing bodies (comaits); 

(iv) administration and finance • with their own budgets able to work 
within general policies to manage and control their ovm affairs; 

(v) management and control of land and personal property; 

(vi) academic policies; 

(vii) staffing (open advevHeements) ; 

(viii) admission standards; 

(ix) awards issued by the institution but accredited by outside agencies. 

4.13 There was no questioning of the desirability of autonomy as such since self 
governi^nt of the colleges developing under the supervision of appropriate 
coordinating bodies in the States was a condition of Conmonwealth Govern- 
ment financial aid. The need for establishment of autonomous teachers 
colleges had been clearly stated by the Hartin Coirmittee on the Future of 
Tertiary Education in Australia (1964)^^^^ - 

"4.80 The establislment of autonomous teachers' colleges should be 
the next step in developing the plan for the preparation of 
teachers. In the opinion of the Comnittee, the case for the 
establishment of autonomous teachers' colleges rests upon two 
main considerations. Firstly, the outlook of a profession is 
determined to a significant degree by the atmosphere of its 
training institutions. Secondly, the quality of the staff of 
an institution largely determines its vitality, and staffs of 
high quality are more likely to be attracted to autonomous 
institutions. 



(17) Australian Commission on Advanced Education, Teacher Education 1972-1975, 
Report of the Special Comnittee on Teacher Education, (S.W. Cohen, 
Chairman), AGPS, Canberra, 1973. 

(18) Tevtiaxy Education in Australia, Report of the Committee on the Future of 




Tertiary Education in Australia to the Australian IMiversities Conmlssion 
(L.H. Martin, Chairman), ^-overnment Printer, Melbourne, 1964-1965. 



4.14 Moves towards independence in TAPE were touched upon in the Second Report 

of the Australian Committee on Technical and Further Education (1975) - 

"2.20 Teachers employed in the TAPE sector of post-secondary 
education are better prepared for their task than their 
predecessors and this trend will continue. With closer 
analysis of the teaching/learning situation* more 
effective teacher preparation programs and in-service 
training provisions, TAPE teachers are likely to seek 
more vigorously some of the attributes of academic 
freedom that are espoused so strongly by tbeir colleagues 
elsewhere. Increasingly they may be expected to asswise 
more responsibility for the development and implementation - 
of curricula. 

2.21 There has been a trend for independence from external 
authority by some post-secondairy institutions to decline 
in some areas and grow in others. Better*prepared TAPE 
administrators may seek greater independence. The Comnittee 
can see the need for a balance between independence and the 
need for co*ordination and accountability in the use of 
public funds. This independence is seen in three areas - 
intellectual (freedom of study and research)* academic 
(curriculum and courses) and administrative (detailed 
financial and personnel matters). The Committee has noted 
with interest the acceptance by the Australian Government 
of recommendations by the Gilmour Report on the Puture of 
TAPE in the ACT to provide an ACT Technical Colleges 
Authority with considerable freedom to delegate powers to 
college councils and in turn to college principals. In the 
case of the State TAPE ins.Jtutions, Government direction 
is facilitated by the various departmental structures. A 
measure of public participation is provided in some States 
through State Boards ana Councils of TAPE that can provide 
additional advice to that given by the permanent head of 
the Department. 



4,15 Legislative provisions in South Australia and New South Wales» where Depart- 
ments of Purther Education and Technical and Purther Education respectively 
have been established^ differ in at least one significant way« namely that 
NSW provides for a State Council whereas SA does not. Both provide for 
College Councils, The NSW Act (1974)^^^^ provides that there shall be 
a State Council of Technical and Purther Education which shall consist of 
such number of persons as may be prescribed and that the members shall be 
representative of industry* commerce* the professions* the trade union 
movement* educational authorities and the cotmjnity. The functions and 
duties of the Council are set out in Section 15 - 



(19) Technical and Purther Education Act* 1974. 
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15,' (1) The Council may mnkc such recommendations 
as it thinlw fit to ihe Minister with respect to— 

> (fl) the provLsiou and conduct of technical and further 
education in the State having regard to the n&cds 
of the community^ industry and commerce; and 

(b) the co-ordination of the ftmctions of the Depart- 
ment with other bodies concernc^d with education 
and training* 

(2) The Council bimll i»vt*stii\;Ue nitd report to the 
Miuiblcr on ^ny tnaltor rorcrrcd to it by ttie MitUs^cr for 
investigation ttttd report. 

(3) In addition to llie powers^ authorities, duXi'^s and 
functions conferred or imposed upon it under the other pro- 
visions of this Part, the Council shall ha\^ and may exercise or 
perform such powers^ authorities> <iuties and functions as are 
delegated to it by <he Minister under section 30 (1). 



4.16 The NSW Act provides for College or District Councils or Conmittees to 
be established in accordance with the regulations- to promote and encourage 
the advancement of TAPE wfthin that college or district. Ar^ such Council 
or Committee shall have and m^y exercise or perform such powev's* 
authorities, duties and functions as are delegated to it by the Minister 
(Section 26). Section 30 of the Act covers the powers of delegation of 
both the Minister and the Director 

30. (1) The Minister may by instrument in writing 
delegate tc — 

(a) any specified oRicer of the Department; 

(b) tlic Council of Technical and Further Education 
constituted under section 13; or 

(c) a cotmcil or committee established under section 
25 (2), 

the "Acrcis^: or pv*ffo!:mance of such of the powers (other than 
thl'. power delegation), ^uithorities, duties; or functions 
conferred or irtposed on hint by or under this Act as may be 
prasijtibed :ind may in like uiiinricr revoke wholly or iu piirt 
any such delegation. 

(2) The Director may by instrument in writing 
delegate to any spedfied officer of the Department the exereise 
or performaoce of such oC ilie powers. authorititJs, duties or 
functions (otlicr than this power of delegation or the exercise 
or performance of a power, authority^ duty or function 
delegated to him tmder this section by the Minister) confertcd 
or imijosed on him by or under this Act fi** may be specified 
in the instrument of delegation and may in like manner revoke 
wholly or in part any such delegation. 



(3) A powcr» authority, duty or fuuction» the cxc^ 
cm or perroimance of which iias been delegated under this 
section^ niay« while the delegation remains unrevoked^ be 
exercised or performed {fotti time to time in accordaace with 
the tcjrms of th* delegation. 

(4) A delegation under this section may be made 
subject to such conditions or st'ch limitations as to tJlte cTier- 
ctse or perfonnfince of any of the powers^ authorit;«^, duties 
or functionj; delegated, or as to time or eircuiTistmtees* as may 
be sficcifjcd m th^ iustniment of delegation. 

(5) NotwitlislHnding ttny dclcgalion nundc under this 
scclion, the Minister or the Director, as the case may be^ 
may eontinue to exercise or perff^rm all or any of tlie powers^ 
authoritiest duties or mnctioa^ elegated. 

(6) Any aet cr thin;^ ^jne or suffered by a delegate 
while fictiug m the exereise of . delegation under this section 
shall have the same force and effect as if tlie act or thing done 
had been done or suffered by the Minister or the Director, 
as the case may be. and shall be deemed to have becu done 
or suffered by the Mini:>ter or ibe Director, as the case may 
be. 



4.17 The significance of these legislative provisions was brought out in a 
report or\ the establishment of community colleges released by the NSW 
Minister of Education in June 1977^^^^* The starting point for consid- 
eration of the concept of the community college was the needs of non- 
metropolitan aree^. These fell into the following broad groups * 

0) thcnccdtoprovidcawidcrrangeofcourscs* 
especially of a non-vocationu! nature and to 
provide a stimulus for more members of the 
communitytopartidpateinandbenefit from 
some form of further education* 

(ii) the need to minimise the necessity for young 
people to leave (he region to attend institutions 
located in the major coastal cities for alt or part of 
their post^chool education; 

(iii) the need to maximise the use of the educational 
facilities and expertise available in each area;- 
and 

(iv) the need to provide more and better hdp for those 
' undertaking courses by correspondence. 

4.18 The Committee examined four alternative approaches^ viz. the establishment 
of entirely new institutions; the establishment of formal coordinating 
groups to advise on needs and provide a referral and information service; 



(20) a>mmity ColUgesj Report of the Committee on the application of the 
O community college concept in the Orana and New England Regions 
ERXC (P'M. Correy» Chairman), Ministry of Education, Sydney, 1977. 



the extensive development of the evening college system alongside the 
colleges of TAFE; and the use of existing facilities* basing future 
developments on technical colleges. The fourth alternative was preferred. 
In part, the reason for this preference was that the provision of the NSW 
TAPE Act In regard to the delegation by the Minister of powers, duties 
and functions to district councils provided the necessary framework for 
th& desired development which would encourage Increased community 
participation and achieve the objectives as defined by the Coirmlttee. 

4.19 The College Council would participate In the selection of the Principal 
and certain other staff*, be responsible for management of the college's 
buildings and sites; approve designs of new buildings*, have a budget for 
materials and minor equipment*, negotiate with other education bodies over 
transfer courses and tutorial assistance for students studying courses 
from other Institutions; promote and coordinate vocational courses and 
adult education; encourage community use of college facilities for groups 
and societies and set and retain charges made for such use; and manage 
student residential. All of these functions would require substantial 
delegation of advisory and considerable executive responsibility by the 
Minister for Education to the Council. 

4.20 In the South Australian legislation^^^' the Minister may appoint such 
advisory committees as he considers necessary to Investigate and advise 
him upon any aspect of further education In the State or any matters 
affecting the administration of the Act. The establishment of College 
Councils is covered by Sections 28 and 29 of the Act, 

28. (1) Tl\Q Minister may ciitablisJi a council for any college of further 
education. 

(2) The Minister may estabJisl; an interim covmcil for any proposed collcfie 
of further educalion. 

(3) A council shall consist of svch members, not less than five in number, 
as niiy be determined by (he Minister, 

(i) 'fhe members of a council shall hold offiee upon sueli terms and 
conditions as may i>c prescribed. 



(21) Tne Further Education Act» 1975. 
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2?. (1) A council shat— 
(a) a body corporate witlj perpetual succession and a eommon seal; 
ib) be capable of hcMing and dealing with real and personal property; 

(c) be copablc of acquiring or Incurring any other legal rights or 

obligations, a:id of suing and being tSUed; 

and 

(d) have such powers, authorities^ duties and obligations as may be 

conferred, imposed or prescribed by or under this Act. 

(2) A council shalt not engage in any transaction Involving the acquisition 
or disposal of real property unless the Minister has, by rnstrument in writing^ 
(X>nsente(l to that transaction. 



4.21 Section 30 of the Act deals with the borrowing power of Councils^and,. 
Sections, 31 and 32 deal with the power of the Minister to make grants to 
a College Council and the maintenance and auditing of accounts for moneys 
received by the Council. 

4.22 The powers of delegation of the Minister and of the Director-General of 
Further Education are covered in Sections 8 and 13. 



8. (1) 11)0 Minister may, by instninKni in writings delcgatcto the Dir, ::tor* 
General, or any other olliecr of the Ocpjirtmcut^ or the Icarhing serviee, any 
of his ptnscrs, duties, rcspoiisibHitics .and functions under this Act> except his 
power to dismiss an oflicer of the teaching service, 

(2) A delegation under this section shall be revocable at will and shall not 
prevent the exercise of any power by the Minister himselr 

13. (1) The Director-Genera! may, with the consent of the Minister, 
delegate^ hy Instrument in writing, any of his powers or functions to any other 
officer of the Department or any officer cf the teaching service* 

(2) Any sueh delegation shall he revocable at will and shall not prcAint 
the exercise of any power by the Director-General hhtiself. 

4.23 Partridge appeared to be concerned with flexibility and conmunlty 

influence and participation as well as the ability of WAPSEC to achieve 
coherent planning and coordination. 

5.19 How effecdve these needs and demands will prove to be dutjng the 
next few decades is» of course, a matter of speculation; but it will in part 
depend on the imagination and Initiative of education authorities in going 
part-way to meet them. The main point wc wish to make is that technical 
and farther education cannot^ in any ease^ be regarded as being a routine 
operation denlmg with well-deftncd and familiar areas anu forms of study 
(sueh us the training of apprentices and technicians). These functions will 
be no less important than in the past» but there will be others which will 
challenge the capacity of administrators for educational, institutional and 
administrative innovation. 
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5 . 20 It seems dear to m that technical and further education must be conceived 
as beiiig part of post^sccondary education. It is concerned mainly wjth the 
education of adults; and* if recurrent education becomes steadily more promi^ 
nent. jt will accommodate a still mofc divert adult student population. Its 
operations will at many points impinge upon* or be related to, the activities of 
other post-secondary institutions, especially colleffe^ of advanced education; 
atid planntng for student places for the 16 to 19 uge^group and for older 
students, the planning of courses, und decisions about the 'allocation of Funds 
within the post-secondary area must take account of the institutions of 
technical and further education as weil as the universities and the colleges of 
advanced education. This appears to us to be a more rational context within 
which to plan the development of technical and fuilhcr education than in 
rdation to primary and secondary education. 

5.21 All these considerations indine us against a departmental form of or- 
ganization and authority. Flexibility and community influence and partici- 
pation are important, especially in this branch of post^^ondary education. 
We feci that departmental control would meet all the desired conditions less 
easily than another form of orgaptzation. A government department would 
place considerable power of decision in the bands of one person— the director 
—as the executive head of the department and adviser to the Minister. Ad- 
mittedly, this arrangement can secure tight and responsible control. On 
the other band^ if technical and further education were under the control 
of a council established by statute and also responsible to the Minister in the 
last resort^ members of the community selected for their knowledge of, 
and interest in, education in its relation to commercial, industrial and social 
needs could be directly and continuously associated with the working out of 
broad policy. There still must be a director of the system— a chief executive 
officer — but his powers and control would be moderated by the views of his 
council; and the chairman of the council would provide strong assistance and 
support^ and could play a distinctive role as another person the Minister might 
consult. 

5.22 If the technical and further education system is to be conceived as an 
integral part of the wider system of post*secondary education^ its operations 
and development would need to come under the co-ordinating authority of 
the W.A. Post-Secondary Education Commission. We have referred above to 
areas in which coordination will be called for. If the situation of the techni- 
cal and further education sector is parallel w;tli the other sectors of post^ 
secondary education (that is, not directly controlled and administered by 
Government), we believe that this will enhance the Commission's ability to 
achieve coherent planning and co-ordination. We do tvot question the Minis* 
ter*s right to seek implementation of major policies supported by the Govern- 
ment; and we do not think that the structure we are outliniiig would prevent 
this from happening. 



S.23 For reasons we haveset out in thissecteon, we have reached the coocluBion 
aft^r cotisiderable thought if technical and further education is to fulfil 
the expectations we have for it as part of the system of post*i^econdury educa^ 
tion^ h is essential that tt <hruid be set up as an independent statutory auth' 
ority. 

.4.24 The Comnission is aware that legislation to create a TAPE Department 
or Authority could be tailored to give many of the powers, duties and 
functions which the Commission might recommend. There are at least thv^e 
major alternatives which the Comnission might consider. These are - 

A. Public Service Department 

B. Public Service Authority 

E rJc ^ * *^ ry Aut ho n ty 59 
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4.25 The main distinction between a Public Service Department and a Public 
Service Authonty is that of the source of funds. Departments draw from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, whereas the Authorities draw moneys from 
appropriations or other sources ds laid down in the relevant Act. Staffing 
In Public Service Departments and Authorities is generally through the 
Public Service Act although an Act may make special provisions as happens 
in the Education Act. Section 7 of that Act provides that teachers shall 
not be subject to the Public Service Act. In a Statutory Authority, 
matters such as recruitment and staffing are as laid down in the Act. 
Similarly, sources and use of funds are as prescribed by legislation. The 
Act establishing an Authority is critical in determining the powers and 
accountability of the organisation. 

4.26 In brief, a Departmental structure is usually associated with close 
Ministerial supervision and responsibility. In "^urn the general policies 
of Government in relation to Public Service Staff, use of the Public Works 
Department, the State Tender Board, 'treasury and audit controls apply to 
the Department. The Authority type structure provides the opportunity to 
legislate for functions, duties and powers which are considered the most 
appropriate for that organisation. Safeguards are usually included to 
ensure that the staffing policies of such a body are subject to Ministerial 
approval. In the case of the administration of technical and further 
education, the Western Australian Post Secondary Education Commission Act 
empowers the Comnission to advise the Minister on such matters. 



ERIC 
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SECTION 5 ; CONCLUSIONS AND RECOHMENDATIOHS 

5.1 The Comijtslon came to the view that a number of the arguments both for 
and against separation depended on assertions which could be challenged. 
If It was an "act of faith" to separate TAPE It was equally an "act of 
faith" to accept the alternative proposals for a re -arrangement of 
administration within the Education Oepartnent. After lengthy considerat- 
ion the Comisslon reached the conclusion that overall the arguments and 
evidence In favour of separation were stronger than those for retention 

of the Technical Education Division In the Education Department. 

5.2 In reaching this conclusion the Coirmission was conscious of the fact that 
a nun^er of the details of how separation might occur needed further 
analysis. Consequently It should recommend that the Government accept in 
principle that the 1tD will separate eventually from the Education Depart- 
ment and win operate as a separate organisation. This acceptance by 
Goverrurent would then be fbllowed by a series of stages during which the 
Comisslon could continue Its analysis* further experience would be gained 
and advice provided by the Commission. 

5.3 Such a staging would allow a closer examination of the most appropriate 
fbrm fbr the administration of the TED whether It be a department* 
authority or other arrangement. It would also provide a period In which 

a review would be undertaken by the Conmlsslon of the educational responsi- 
bility of the TED in order to recomnend on the division and possible overlap 
of educational responsibility including adult and continuing education. 

5.4 The staging would allow the appointment of a Director of Technical 
Education fbllowing world-wide advertisement. This step* together with 
the establishment of a Technical Education Interim Council » with an 
Independent Chairman and terms of reference which would enable the Council 
to recommend to the Minister on specified policy Issues j would provide an 
Impetus to improve technical education. 

5.5 The title "technical education" Is used as an Interim measure since the 
- Education Act and Regulations refer to technical education. Further 

consideration of the use of other titles such as "technical and further 
education" would form part of later advice from the ComBiission. 

5.6 The objective of these proposals will be to achieve Independent operation 
of the Technical Education Division not later than 1 January 1980 and 
earlier if possible fbllowing the passage of legislation. 

er|c Si 
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5.7 The H.A. Post Secondar;^ Education Cownission recomnends to the Minister 

2< that i^e Government aooept in principle that ike Technical Eduoation 
Division will separate eventually from the Educatim Departmnt and 
will operate as a separate organisation* The objective will he to 
adiieve independent operation not later than the 1 Janvary 1980 
and ^'*jrlier if possible following the passage of legislation* 
The nature of the separate organisation and the rate of movement 
tcioands' that goal will he dependent on further eicperience obtained 
during stages recommnded belou)* 

2. that the stages of separation of the Technical Education Division 
from the Education Department he as follows : 
Stage 1 

(a) The establishment of a senior level position as Director of 
Techniical Education and the filling of that position after world' 
wide advertisement. The Director would report to the Minister 
through the Director-General of Education. 

(b) ^e creation of a Technical Education Interim Council with an 
independent chairman and terms of reference which would enable the 
Council to recommend to the Minister on specified policy issues. 

The composition of the Technical Education Interim Council would 
be as follows : 
The Otairman (part time), to be appointed by the Governor, 
Ex officio menhers: 

The Director-General of Education 
The Director of Technical Education 
Menhers appointed by the Minister: 
Three menbers from the public 

One member representative of employer organisations 
One member representative of trade unions or equivalent 
organisations 

One member nominated by the organisation which represents 
the teachers employed in Technical Education after 
election conducted by that organisation 

One member who shall be a principal of one of the tec^ical 
institutions - elected by the principals. 
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The ftmationa and pMers of the Cotmoil, evbgeat to the pcmvs of 
WAPSEG, would be to vecormmtd to the Minister on : 

(i) the planning and development of technical education 

(ii) capital and veaurrent expenditure needs 
(Hi) the eetdbliehment of riew inetitutions 

(iv) staffing policies 

(v) the need for and development of courses. 

(c) The evolvement of principles and procedures for the planning, 
dBV>lopmeni> and rationalisation of technical education in conjunction 
vyith WAPSEC. 

(d) The identification and gradual delineation of those sections of 
Department administrative su ^ serHces whidi deal mainly with 
technical education* Samples would be finance, salaries,, staffing, 
research, planning, ourrioulvm development. 

Statue 2 

Continuation of Stage 1 with the addition that : 

(a) Support sertfiees required by technical education be separated out 
and superHsory positions identified* 

(b) A oonplete review be undertaken by WAPSEC of the educational 
responsibilities of the Technical Education Division in order to 
recommnd on the division md possible overlap of educational 
responsibilities including adult and further education. 

(c) A final review be undertaken by WAPSEC of tfte appropriate form 
for the administration of the Technical Education Division, the 
Department, Authority or other. 

(d) The legislation required, including Regulations, be drafted in 
conjunction with WAPSEC. 

StaSfe 3 

Full irfplementatation of the new organisation. 



25 October 1977. 
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APPENDIX 1 

SUBMISSIONS 

Submissions relating to the topic of the administration of technical and 
further education were received from : 

Organisations 

Albany Technical College Staff Association 

Albany Technical College Staff 

•Association of Principals of Technical Institutions (W.A.) 
Australian Institute of Engineering Associates 
Balga Technical College Staff 
Sentley Technical College Staff 
Sunbury Regional Promotion Comittee 
Chamber of Mines of W.A. (Inc.) 
Civil Service Association of W.A. 

Coordinating Committee for Welfare of Overseas Students in W.A. 

Counselling Service of Technical Education Division 

Department of Labour & Industry 

Eastern Goldfields Technical College 

Education Department of W.A. {April 1977 and June 1977) 

Education Department^ Technical Education Directorate (April and July 1977) 

Edwards Secretarial College 

Evening Technical Schools* Fulltime Officers in Charge 

Farm Management Foundation of Aust. (Inc.) 

Fremantle Technical College Staff (2 groups) 

Goldfields Region comprising - 

Regional Administrator 
Chamber of Commerce (Kalgoorlie) 
Chaitber of Mines (Eastern Region) 
Town of Kalgoorlie 
Shire of Boulder 

Eastern Goldfields-Esperance Regional Development Conmittee. 
Great Southern Regional Administrator 
Leederville Technical College Lecturers 
Leederville Technical College Staff 
Leederville Technical College :>tudents (2 groups) 
Midland Technical College Staff 

National Country Party of Australia (W.A.) Inc.; Education Committee 
National Printing Industry Training Committee (W.A. Division) 
Nurserymen's Association of W.A. (Inc.) 
Public Service Board of W.A. 



state School Teacters Union of W.A. (Inc.) (December 1976 and June 1977) 

State School Teachers Union of W.A. (Inc.) Technical Education Branch 

State School Teachers Union of W.A. (Inc.) Technical Extension Branch 

Technical Extension Service Staff 

University of W.A. Extension Service 

University of W.A. Director* Counselling Service 

W.A. High Schools Principals Association 

W.A. Institute of Technology 

W.A. Industrial Training Advisory Council 

Wemble>' Technical College staff 

Individuals 

D.J. Conway, Carmel 

A.J. Downing, Mosman Park 

N. Groom and E.I. Evans, Leederville 

R.C. Paterson» R.V. Thoirq^son and H.J. Davis» Woodlands. 



